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Notes. 


EDWARD SHARPHAM AND 
ROBERT HAYMAN. 


Part I. 

Tue ‘ Dictionary of National 
contains a short account of the life of 
Edward Sharpham of the Middle Temple, 
‘based on the Middle Temple records and 

rticulars obtained from his plays ‘The 

leire, “by Edward Sharpham,” 
and ‘Cupids Whirligig’ (dedication signed 
““E. 8.) of the same year. But the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ gives neither the date of Sharp- 
ham’s birth nor that of his death, being 
content to say “ fl. 1607” ; and it does not 
identify “ Colehanger,” his Devonshire home. 

Having been fortunate enough to find 
Sharpham’s will at Somerset House (wrongly 
indexed under the name “ Sharpman’’), 
and having been thus enabled to make 
further researches, I am in a position to 
add a good deal to the general knowledge 
of Sharpham’s life. 

Among the Admissions to the Middle 
‘Temple we have, under date “‘ 1594, 9 Oct.,” 
that of “‘Mr. Edward, third son of Richard 
Sharpham, late of Colehanger, Devon, gent., 
deceased.” Edward Sharpham’s will led 


1607, | b 


me to find that Colehanger was a manor 
in the parish of East Allington, near Kings- 
bridge—a fact, indeed, already stated in 
Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia: 
Part II. A 6, and in Hutchinson’s ‘ Notable 
Middle Templars’ (1902), p. 222. By the 
help of the Rector of East Allington, the 
Rev. J. J. Mallock, I then obtained various 
entries from the parish register relating 
to his family, in particular that of Edward 
Sharpham’s baptism. These are as follows: 

1576. The xxvj'* of July was baptized Edward 
Sharpham the sonne of Me Richard Sharpham & 
Marye his wyffe. 

1579. The x of May was baptized Susanna Sharp- 
ham the daughter of Mr Richard Sharpham and 
Mary his wyfe. 

1581. The xxixtt day of August M* Richard 
Sharpham was buryed. 

From the ‘ Visitations of Devon’ (Vivian), 
1895, p. 484, I learnt that ‘“‘ Mary, dau. of 
— and widow of —— Sharpham,” was 
married on 2 Oct., 1582, at Cornworthy, 
to Alexander Hexte of Staverton, third son 
of John Hexte of Kingston. Alexander 
Hexte had ee married Mary, daughter 
of llacott of Exeter, the marriage 
licence being dated 27 June, 1580, Exeter. 
Mr. Hext, as will be seen, after his marriage 
to Mary Sharpham, apparently came to 
reside at East Allington. Accordingly the 
following East Allington entries me 
of interest :— 

1583/4. The xixt® of January was baptized George 
Hext the sonne of M* Alexander Hext and Mary 
his wyfe. 

1585/6. The vijt® of March was baptized John 
Hext and Peter the sonnes of M* Alexander Hext 
and M™ Mary his wyfe. 

1586. The xx** of June John Hext the sonne of 
Mr Alexander and Mary his wyfe was buryed. 

1586. The vit of July Peter Hext the sonne of 
onan ga Hext and M™ Mary his wyfe was 
uryed. 

1588. The xiiii of July M' Alexander Hext was 
buryed. 

As has been stated, Edward Sharpham 
was admitted to the Middle Temple on 
9 Oct., 1594. We have no record of his 
being called to the Bar. We hear that he 
was fined 20s. for absence at Christmas, 
1595, and again 20s. on 21 May, 1596, 
“for absence and being out of commons 
in Lent and during Mr. Johnsons Reading”’ ; 
and after this no more till 1607. 

It has occurred to me, however, that we 
may with some probability attribute to 
Edward Sharpham the authorship of the 
interesting tract of the “ coney-catching” 
class called ‘The Discoverie of the Knights 
of the Post,’ by “E. S.,” which appeared 
in 1597. The tract shows a minute acauaint- 
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ance with the lives and characters of 4 
number of professional false-swearers as 
well as of the details of legal procedure, 
such as could only have been obtained 
by some one who had constantly attended 
law courts. Further, the revelations about 
these shady characters are represented as 
being made on a walk from London to 
Exeter, and we have the various stages, 
(Hounslow, Basingstoke, Andover, Salisbury, 
Shaftesbury, Exeter), the inns to which 
the travellers went, and the sights they 
saw. This is just the road Edward Sharp- 
ham must have known best. So I venture 
to think he was the author of the tract. 

In 1607 appeared the two plays ‘The 
Fleire,’ by Edward Sharpham, and ‘ Cupids 
Whirligig’ (dedication signed “E. 8.”), 
which, as was seen by Malone, is also un- 
doubtedly Sharpham’s. The latter play is 
dedicated by its author to “his much 
honoured, beloued, respected and judiciall 
friend Maister Robert Hayman.” ‘The 
*‘D.N.B.’ does not point out, as it might 
have done, that this Robert Hayman is, 
with little doubt, the Devonian Robert 
Hayman who was an early colonist of New- 
foundland and Guiana, and who published 
in 1628 ‘ Quodlibets,’ a collection of poems 

rtly original, tly translations of the 
Saux epigrams of John Owen. The dedica- 
tion to Hayman contains the tantalizing 
words, “Since our trauailes I have been 
pregnant with desire to bring forth some- 
thing whereunto you may be witnesse.” 
Jt would seem from this that, at some date 
before this, Hayman, who was born with 
the roving spirit, had had Sharpham, his 
fellow-Devonian and fellow-lawyer, as his 
companion. This fact, and the terms in 
which Sharpham here addresses Hayman, 
are @ sign that there was something good 
in Sharpham, even though Ben Jonson told 
Drummond “that Sharpham, Day, Dicker, 
were all rogues”; for no one can read 
Hayman’s writings without recognizing in 
him a goad, brave, and lovable man. 

‘The Fleire’ was republished in 1610, 
1615, and 1631; ‘Cupids Whirligig’ in 
1611, 1616, and 1630; but no further works 
issued from the author’s pen. The reason 
for this became clear on the discovery of 
Sharpham’s will. He had died in 1608. 
The document is of sufficient interest to 

rint in full. It is calendared ‘‘ Winde- 

anck, 46’? 

“In the name of God amen. The twoe and 
twentithe daie of Aprill one thowsand sixe hun- 
dred and eighte and in the yeares of the Raigne 
of oure sovereign Lorde James by the grace of god 


kinge of England Scotland ffraunce and Ireland 
defendo' of the faithe &c. (that is to saie of Eng- 
land ffrau’ce and Ireland the sixth and of Scot- 
land the one and fourtithe) I Edwarde Sharpham 
of Allington in the countie of Devon gent. 
beinge sicke in bodye but of pees and perfect 
memorie lawde and praise be therfore given vnto 
allmightye god doe make and ordeine this my 
last will and testament in manner & fourme 
followinge (that is to saie) ffirste and prtectneiie I 
give and commende my soule into the handes of 
allmightye god my Creator and Maker trustinge 
& moste assuredlye beleevinge in his mercye that 
throughe the merritts deathe and passion of his. 
only sonne my Saviot and Redeemer Jhesus 
Christe I have and shall have full and free 
Remission of all my synnes and after this 
transitorie lief ended everlastinge ioye in the 
Kingdome of Heaven w** nevir shall have ende 
Amen. Item I give and bequeethe my bodie to 
the earthe of whence it came to buried in a. 
Christian buriall at the discrec’on of my executor 
and Overseers hereafter named. Item I geve 
devise and bequeathe vnto William Gayton of 
Westm' in the countie of Midd Taylo™ all and 
singuler my Apparell goods Chattells debts som’es 
of money due and oweinge vnto me by any person or 
persons whatsoeu’ by specialtyecomposic’on or other- 
wise. Item I doe geve devise and hequeathe vnto 
my Broth George Heckste my damosin coloured 
Cloake lyned throughe w*" blacke velvett & m 
Rapier beinge hatched w silver and a gyrdle ont 
Hangers trymmed w'* silver belonginge to the same: 
Item I give devise and bequeathe vnto my Cosyn 
Bridgitt ffortescue my Cheyne of small pearle and 
my goulde Ringe w the diamond therin Item I 
te devise and bequeathe vnto ref Brother in lawe 
ichard Goteham my rydinge Clothe cloake and 
one = and Hanger of ther playne & vn- 
wroughte AndI give devise and bequeathe vnto 
my Cosynne William Langworthie my pale Carna- 
tion silke Stockings. And of this my last will and 
testament I make nominate and appointe my 
well beloued the sayde William Gayton my fulle 
and whole Executor And I make and ordeine 
Robert Browne of Westm* in the said Countie 
of Midd. Notary publicque and Thomas Rowpe 
of Milton in the County of Devon gent. Overseers 
of the same desyringe them to see the Execuc’on 
thereof performed And I vtterlie revoke adni- 
hilate and make voide all and everye other former 
Wills Testaments Legacies and uests in an 
wise by me heretofore made In wittnes whereof 
have to this my last will and testament conteyninge 
twoe sheetes of paper severallie putte my hande 
and sealle the daie and yeare firste of all written. 
The marke of Edwarde Sharpham Signed sealled 
published and declared by the saide Edwarde 
Sharpeham to be his last will and testam' in the 
resence of John Owen Rob’te Browne No” publique 
k 
tum fuit Testamentu’ suprascript apud 
London cora’ Magro Willmo Birde 1 
Nono die mensis Maij Anno......millesimo sex- 
centesimo octavo Juramento Willm’ Gayton Ex- 


ecutoris......” 


I add a few notes on this will. 

1. It appears that Sharpham had little 
to leave beyond his clothes; and as his 
chief heir was a tailor, I conclude that even 
his clothes had not all been paid for. 
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2. I may remark that a love of clothes 
is shown in Sharpham’s plays: twice in 
‘The Fleire’ he describes a cloak as “lined 
through ” or “ throughout.” 

3. He is still bound to Devonshire. He 
describes himself as ‘of Allington,” and 
his legatees and overseers are chiefly of that 
county. 

4. He makes no mention of his mother 
nor of elder brothers—who were perhaps 
dead—but leaves legacies to his half-brother 
George Hext and his brother-in-law (perhaps 
the husband of his sister Susanna) Richard 
Goteham. A George Hexte was Alderman 
of Dunheved (Launceston) in 1620 (‘ Visita- 
tions of Cornwall,’ Harl. Soc., ix. 281). 

5. Another legatee is ‘‘ my Cosyn Bridgitt 
ffortescue.”” Perhaps Bridget Fortescue 
was the daughter of Roger Fortescue by 
Mary, daughter of R. Northleigh and _ pre- 
viously wife in succession to John Leigh 
and to Martyn Hext, younger brother of 
Sharpham’s stepfather Alexander Hext 
(‘ Visitations of Devon,’ ed. Vivian, 1895, 

p. 200, 484). She seems to have lived at 
ast Allington, as the registers of that 
parish record her burial: “1619, Bridget 
Fortescue was buried 1 November.” Pos- 
sibly a little romance attaches to the legacy 
of the chain and diamond ring. ; 

6. The Langworthys were a well-known 
Devonshire family, and there were some 
at East Allington. 

7. There are monuments to the Rowpe 
or Roope family in the church of South 
Milton (Lysons, p. 341). See also ‘ Visita- 
tion of Devon, 1620,’ under ‘ Roupe.’ 

8. One of the witnesses to the will is 
John Owen. I imagine he may be the 
epigrammatist whose work was translated 
by Sharpham’s friend Robert Hayman. 

It was clear from the fact of Sharpham 
having “‘ made his mark” instead of signing 
his name that he was very ill when the will 
was executed on 22 April, 1608; and as it 
was proved on 9 May following, it was clear 
that he had died in the interval. But 
where ? From the fact that a notary of 
Westminster witnessed the will I concluded 
that Sharpham died in Westminster. A 
visit to St. Margaret’s Church confirmed 
my conjecture. In the register of burials 
of that church, under the date “‘ April 23” 
—the day after the will had been made— 
wus the name “ Edward Sharpham ” written 
in the large characters accorded in old 
registers to persons of superior station. 
He must have died that day or the day 
before, and his remains, if they have not 


been disturbed, must now be lying in St. 
Margaret’s Churchyard. 

There is no probability in Hunter's sug- 
gestion that “‘ Ed. Sharphell,” whose verses 

To my beloued Master Iohn Davies’ are 
prefixed to Davies’s ‘Humours Heau’n on 
Earth’ (1605) was Edward Sharpham ; 
and another suggestion that Sharpham 
wrote the ‘ Vision upon this his Minerva” 
(signed “E. §.”) in Peacham’s ‘ Minerva 
Britanna,’ 1612, is disproved by the now 
ascertained fact that Sharpham had then 
been dead four years. 


Part IL 


I add a few lines on Robert Hayman, 
supplementary to the life of him given in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ He was matriculated at 
Oxford from Exeter College on 15 Oct., 
1590, as ‘‘ Hayman, Robert: Devon, pleb. 
f. 11." He must have been born, therefore, 
between 15 Oct., 1578, and 15 Oct., 1579. 
Neither his father’s name nor that of his 
birthplace is known. I hoped I had found 
a clue in four lines of Hayman’s charming 
poem ‘Of the Great and Famous, euer to 
bee honoured Knight, Sir Francis Drake, 
and of my little-little Selfe’ (‘ Quodlibets,” 
Book IV. No. 7) :— 

This man when I was little, I did meete, 
As he was walking vp J'otnes long Street, 
He ask’d me whose I was? I answer’d him. 
He ask’d me if his good friend were within ? 

Nicholas Hayman, merchant, represented 
“Totness borough” in the Parliament o 
15 Oct., 1586 to 23 March, 1586/7. His 
name does not appear on the roll of the 
Parliament of 12 Nov., 1588 to 29 March, 
1589; but “ Nicholas Hayman” (probably 
the same) represented Dartmouth, Clifton, 
and Hardness in the Parliament of 19 Feb., 
1592/3 to 10 April, 1593. Here, one might 
suppose, was Robert’s father. But the 
Vicar of Totnes, the Rev. T. H. Elliott, 
who has searched the registers from 1570 
to 1586, tells me that the name of Robert. 
Hayman is not to be found, though the 
baptisms of five children of Nicholas Hay- 
man are recerded between 6 Nov., 1579, 
and 16 April, 1586. Possibly Robert Hay- 
man was born and baptized at the end of 
1578, before Nicholas settled at Totnes. 
Or he may have been not Nicholas’s son, 
but his nephew, and have been merely visit- 
ing his uncle when he met the great Drake. 
Possibly the Dartmouth registers would 
throw light on Robert Ha *s birth. 

With the help, however, of Mr. E. Win- 
deatt of Bridgetown, Totnes, and the Rev. 
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J. E. Binney of the Close, Exeter, I have 
ascertained the date of Robert Hayman’s 
marriage. Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ 
under the Spicer family, mentions “ Grace 
Spicer, bap. 12 November, 1579, at St. 

artin’s, Exeter; married 2lst May, 1604, 
+o Robert Hayman, at St. Petrock’s, Exeter.” 
The register of St. Martin’s in recording 
Grace Spicer’s. baptism calls her “the 
daughter of Thomas Spicer.” The Rev. W. 
David, vicar of St. Petrock’s, tells me that 
the register of the marriage has “ Robert 
Haymon”’ (not ‘‘ Hayman”). This, however, 
is immaterial. The ‘ Quodlibets’ show 
that their author had an aunt “ Mrs. 
Eliz. Spicer of Exceter,” and make it 
virtually certain that he is the Robert 
Hayman whose marriage is recorded in the 
“Visitations.’ As neither the ‘ Quodlibets ’ 
nor Robert Hayman’s most interesting will 
{mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’) makes any 
reference to wife or child, we may perhaps 
conclude that there was no issue of the 
‘marriage, and that Mrs. Hayman had died 
before ho settled in Newfoundland. In New- 
foundland Hayman was settled at ‘ Harbor- 
Grace”’ as Governor of the little colony there. 
Was the settlement (now one of the chief 
towns of Newfoundland) named after Hay- 
‘man’s lost wife ? ; 

The ‘D.N.B.’ biographer seems to have 
‘been unaware of an interesting paper by 
Robert Hayman contained in Egerton 
‘MS. 2541, which is wrongly dated 1630, 
but was written before Buckingham’s assas- 
sination (23 Aug., 1628). It is a last plea 
for royal support of the Newfoundland 
colonists. Perhaps Buckingham’s death led 
Hayman to lose all hope in this direction, 
and to turn his mind to a fresh attempt 
‘in Guiana. My attention was drawn to the 
paper by a reference in Prowse’s ‘ History 
of Newfoundland.’ G. C. Moore SMITH. 

The University, Sheffield. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 
(See 10 S. ix. 224, 344, 443.) 


THE following inscriptions complete those 
‘in the South-West Section of the old Pro- 
testant cemetery :— 

181. Agnes Cameron, w. of Alexander Mackin- 
tosh of Teaninich, Ross, Scotland, b. 28 March, 
1844 ; ob. 7 Ap., 1874. 

182. Catharine Straith, wid. of Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Macdonald, C.B., of Ist Royal Scots and 35th Regt., 
.ob. 3 Ap., 1874. 

183. Timothy Haskard, 40 yrs. resident in 
Florence, 06. 25 March, 1874, a. 66. 

184. Hiram Powers, ob. 27 June, 1873, a. 68. 


185. Joseph Watson, of Gateshead-on-Tyne, ob. 
24 June, 1873, a. 33. 

186. Edward Willie, youngest child of Dr. Young, 
ob. 16 May, 1877, a. 5. © 

187. Manning Kennard, b. in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 13 Aug., 1813; ob. 21 Dec., 1873. 

188. Sarah Minturn Grinnell Watts, d. of Ridle 
and Sarah Minturn Watts, b. 10 July, 1854; ob. 
25 March, 1873. 

189. Rev. Wm. Boyd, M.A., minister of Mains 
and opr orfarsh., b. 30 Oct., 1840; ob. 


2 Ap., 1873. 
180 James Drummond Griffith, ob. 29 Dec., 1872, 


a. 43. 
191. Emma Roe, w. of Wm. Lachlan Shearwood, 

b. 20 March, 1829, in Glasgow; ob. 16 June, 1871. 

Removed, July 5, to Highgate Cemetery, London. 

192. Anna Maria Cecilia, d. of Bentink Walter 
and the Hon. A. M. Yelverton. The only child of 
her mother, and she was a widow. Ob. 16 Ap., 
1846, a. 13. 

193. Bentink Yelverton and his w., the Hon. 
Anna Bingham. No date or other inscription. 

194. Maria Letitia Zaida Ffrench, d.of John, Lord 
Clanmorris, wid. of R. Ffrench, Esq., of Rahasane, 
peak Galway, ob. 28 Oct., 1832, in the bloom of youth 
an uty. 

195. Charles John Proby, for some time H.B.M.’s 
Vice-Consul in Florence, ob. 4 Ji an., 1868, a. 52. 

196. Theodosize ‘Trollope | T. Adolphi Trollope 
conjugis | quod mortale fuit | hic jacet. | Obitumejus 
fleverunt omnes | quantum autem fleri meruit | vir 
eheu superstes | scit solus. | Josefi Garrow, Arm. 
filia | apud Torquay in agro Devon Anglorum nata 
Florentiz | nonum agens lustrum | ad plures abiit 
13 die mensis Aprilis, a.p. 1865. 

197. Richard Bratton Adair, late Captain R. 
British Artillery, 0b. 27 Dec., 1863, a. 43. 

198. Capt. James Johnston McCleverty, C.B., 
R.N., ob. 1 March, 1863, a. 52. 

199. Joseph Garrow, Arm., of Braddon, Devon, 
b. in India, 1789 ; ob. 1857. 

200. *——,, brother to the Earl of Shannon. 

201. The Hon. Lieut. -Col. Gerald de Courcy, 4th s. 
of the Right Hon. John de reg 26t: Baron 
Kingsale, and Susannah his w., ob. 20 Oct., 1848. 

202. William Augustus Napier Kellett, late Lieut. 
72nd Highlanders, only s. of Capt. M. Napier 
Kellett, of Renfrewshire, 0b. May, 18(5)3, a. 27. 

203. Robert Napier Kellett, late Capt. Royal 
Pee, and nephew of Sir Rich. Kellett, Bt., 
ob. Nov., 18(5)3, a. (2). 

204. Jemima, only d. of the late James Hunter, 
Esq., of Renfrewshire, and wid. of the late Capt. 
< “¥ Kellett, ob. 5 Sept., 1854, a. 50. 

. Augusta Jane, w. of Capt. J. H. Robley, ob. 
28 Nov., 1868. 

206. Orazia Augusta Robley, b. in Aldershot; ob. 
5 Oct., 1850, a. 24, after 21 months’ marriage with 
Col. Borghesi. 

207. E. B. B., ob. 1861. No other inscription. 

208. Fanny Waugh Hunt, w. of Holman Hunt, ob. 
20 Dec., 1866, in the first 7 of her marriage. 

209. The Hon. Elizabeth Carlyon de Courcy, d. of 
John Bishop, Esq., w. of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. 
Gerald de Courcy, ob. 15 Jan., 1855. : 

210. Caroline Buffar Cracklow, only d. of David 
ome ee Ann Cracklow, of Peckham, ob. 29 Aug., 

211. Thomas Browne, Esq., of London, b. at Hull 

ob, 22 Feb., 1858, a. 71. 
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212. Edmund Wm. Elton, 4th s. of the late Sir 
Charles A. Elton, Bt., b: 14 Dec., 1822; ob. 2 Dec., 


1859. 
pal awe Yeames, ob. at Baden-Baden, 13 Sept., 


214. Margaret Ann Reynolds, ob. 25 June, 1870. 

215. Eliza, 2nd d. of the late Simeon Thos. Bull, 
architect, of Holles St., London, and of Gordon 
Kentish Town, *Midd., ob. 7 June, 1858, 


* O16. Eleanor Augusta Tulk. No date. 

217. ogy w. of the Rev. John —.,, ob. 
3 Ap., 18(34?), a. 

218. Elizabeth, Major-General Sir Lorenzo 
Moore, C.B., K. CH .» 0b. 7 Dec., 1849, a. 70. 

a, Mow Spencer Stanhope, b. 9 Nov., 1859; ob. 

e 

220. Maria Dorothea, w. of _ Jaffray, Esq., 

of —- Aberdeenshire, ob. 20 Jan., 1859, 


* John s. of Andrew Smith 

Eat b. at Ba th; ob. at Florence, 16 May, 1861, 

yrs. 7 mths. 

222. John Fombelle, Esq., late of the E.I.Co.’s 
Bengal Civil Service, retired after a service of 
34 yrs., ob. 24 Nov., 1849, a. 

223. Helen Florence, only" ch. of Charles and 
Helen ee b. at Rome, 20 Nov., 1844; ob. 
6 Nov., 1845. 

224. Helen, d. of the late - James Colquhoun, 
of Luss, Bt., w. of Jo ~ ne Reade, Taq. of of 
Stutton, Suff, ob. 17 

225. Fanny, for 23 y ey ‘of Wm. Wingfield 
Bonnin, C.E., of St., Strand, ob. 
31 Oct.. 1867, a. 48. 

226. Pauline. No other inscription. 

227. Brevet-Major Charles age late Capt. 
13th Light Dragoons, ob. 16 Oct., 

228. Rev. Geo. Brickdall 27 Feb., 
1854, a. 62. 

229, Julia Eliza, youngest d. “ William and Mary 
Ann Lowe, ob. 8 June, 1855, a. 

Dunn, ob, 6 Feb., "3356, a. 34. 
Samuel Lowe, ob. 20 Ap. , 1877. a. 81. 

oy Louisa Florence, inf. d. of Wm. and Hen- 
rietta Lowe, b. 22 Sept., 1857; ob. 17 Aug., 1858. 

233. Henry Blackmore Low, 3rd s. of the late 
John Low, Esq., of bigs: House, co. Tipperary, 
b. 21 March, 1833 ; ob. 7 March, 1846. Erected by 
his mother. 

gs s. of Antonio and Emma Arrighi, b. 
4 Jan., . in Delaware, Ohio; ob. 12 Nov., 1874. 

235. Ach Macdonnell, Esq., ob. June, 18(41 2). 

236. Joseph Anthony Pouget, 30 yrs. in the 
E.L.Co.’s service, ob. 25 July, 1833, a. 7(7?), leaving 
a widow and one son. 

The Hon. Frances Tolley, relict of the late 
Major - General Henry — ‘olley, C.B., b 
12 Jan., 1796; ob. 12 Dec., 1853. 

Harriet. d. of eg pap B. and Elizabeth 
Ludlow, b. in New York, 1811; ob. 1860. 

239. Dr. Delisser, ob. 4 “May, 1844, a. 48. Adelaide 
Deliteer, ‘ob. 18 July, 1845, a. 13. Ellis Wm. De- 
lisser, Joly, 1845, a. 19. 

Geraldine Hathorn, 5th d. of M. H. Perceval, 
at uebec, 25 Se ob. 15 May, 1849. 

Erected by her aeativen, heme e Mary Perceval. 

241. Simon eldest s. of Wm. 
Gracie Johnstone, of Garrock, ob. 9 Feb., 1837. 

242. Louise Catherine Adelaid e, W. of Geo. B. 
42nd Royal Highlanders, ob. 


. | Conway Gordon, late of H.M. 91st Regt., b 


on ob. 1 Jan., 1842, a. 8 mths.; Emily, 
Fay Wa 1842, a. 16; children of Sir Charles and 
of Courteen Northamptonshire. 
Emily Wake, ob. 1 Ap., "1842, a. 16. Erec 
a... her parents, Charles end Charlotte Wake. 
. Grenville Templ , 0b. 18 Feb., 1829, 
a. Placed by his 
246. Sophia Ann, eldest d. of by J. T. Coffin, 
R.N., at Siena, 13 Sept., 
247. Anne Harris, 
248. Capt. James Chute, Bath Regt., ob. 24 Nov., 
1876, a. 3. Erected by his widow, Eleanor Chute. 


The most westerly row of the 8. W. Section :— 
249. John Nesbitt Maxwell, Esq., M.D., A.M., 
Trin, Coll. Dublin, and F.R. GS., Ireland, the last 
surviving mage "of the family of the late Robert 
Maxwell, Esq., of Clonleigh, co. was » and 

Sumner Hill, Jublin, ob. 14 Feb., 1874, lso 
Susannah Fullerton Maxwell, ob. 19 Oct., 
a. 68. 

250. Lillie, oaly ch. of Wm. S. al E. Nye, of 
Marietta, Ohio, ob. 15 Jan., 1873, a. 2 

251. Ida Augusta Roeneke. born Fonlchon, b. in 
London, 27 Dec., 1851 ; 0b. 6 Jan., 1874. 

952, Annie Woodhouse, d. of Lionel Read Place, 


ob. 3 Dec., 1873. a. 
a 253. Isabella Blagden, b . 30 June, 1816 ; ob. 20 Jan., 


254. Maria, widow of Carlo Ernesto Susanni, 
youngest d. of Wm. Lister, Esq., M.D., b. 8 ith 
1806 : ob. 8 Jan., 1874. 

955. Anna Maria, widow of Inman Horner, o} 
Mir d. of the late Joseph Peace. of Philadel i 
= Charleston, 8.C., 2 Jan., 1799; ob. 16 June, 

7 

256. Adrian Edward Somerset Marrya’ 
officer of the Rifle Brigade, 0b. 25 Feb., sites tes 
28. Arms: Barry of six, onacantona 
impaling Querterty, 1 and 4, three fleurs-de-lis ; 
2 and 3, three leopards in nale. 

257. Robert Nicholson, Esq., b. 6 Nov., 1814; ob. 
10 Dec., 1872. 

258. Charlotte Emilia, d. of the Rev. H. W. 
Plumptree. Rector of Eastwood, Notts, b. 24 March, 
se? ob, 22 Nov.. 1872. 

ean” M. Dalton, b. in Boston, 25 Ap., 1833 ; 


ob. 6 Dec. 

260. Sir id Dumbreck, K.C.B., _ b. 
Aberdeenshire, 1805, Inspector-General ‘of Army 
Hospitals. and Hon. Physician to the Queen. Present: 
at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, and at the siege 
of Sebastopol, for which he received the Crimean 
medal and four clasps, the Turkish medal, and 
knighthood of the Order of the Mejidie, ob 
24 Jan., 1876. Erected by his widow. 

261. Jane berg née Dickson, ae of Wm. 
. 18 Sept. 


in 


1824. ob. 27 Jan., 1876. 

262. Elizabeth Anne, d. of the late Rev. Henry 
Morice, Vicar of Mr hil Herts, Canon of Lincoln, 
ob. 27 May, 1876, a. 

263. The Rev. "Heony Greene, ob. 5 Ap., 1876, a. 68. 

264. Margaret Hoyle. w. of James Thompson. of 
Bradford, Yorks, b. 19 Sept., 1819, ob. 24 a 1876.. 
Nove Hugh, ‘Jones, b. Aug. ob. 


db. in Devonshire, ob. 14 Dec., 1876.. 
mother. 
Beatrice, d. 


267. of James and Heler 
McLeod, b. at Montreal, Can., 7 May, 1867, ob. 
13 Jan., 1877. 
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From the path on the west side at a lower level :— 


268. Henry Howell, of Birmingham, drowned at 

Helo, dosed and itlizabe 
. Helen, d. of Joseph an izabeth Schofield, 
ob. 30 May, 1875. 

270. Cornelia Amory Goddard Loring, of Boston, 
Mass., b. 27 Sept., 1810; ob. 15 May, 1875. 

271. Ina, d. of Ross Saulter and Mary Holden, 
ob. 19 May, 1875, a. 18. 

272. Richard Gibbons, Captain 60th Royal Rifles, 
2nd s. of the late Sir John Gibbons, Bart., of Stan- 
well Place, Midd., b. 27 Ap., 1807; ob. 26 Ap., 1875. 

273. Louisa, widow of David Olyphant King, ob. 

274. Frederica, youngest d. of the late Rev. James 
Williams, A.M., of Pendley Manor, Herts, b. at 
Tring Park, Herts, 27 Feb., 1857; ob. 27 Jan., 1875. 

275. Harwick, eldest s. of Richard Doncaster, 
hg of Middlethorpe, Newark, Notts, late Captain 
ne -B.M.’s Royal Body-Guard, ob. 7 Jan., 1875, 
a. 37. 

276. Wm. Fawcett, of Mossgill House, West- 
morland, ob. 17 Dec., 1874, a. 75. 

277. Harriet, 2nd d. of John Croft Brooke and 
Mary his w., of Ansthorpe Lodge, Yorks, b. 18 Jan., 
1830; ob. 28 Nov., 1874. 

278. Elizabeth Collins Hanchett, 

e 


lict. of 
M. Hanchett, R.N., d. of th relict. of Capt 


Rev. C. Rigbye 


Collins, of Bath, Somt., and of Sidmouth, Devon, 
ob. 23 Aug., 1874. 
. Henry Dorr Child, b. 1821, in Boston, U.S.A., 
ob. 1874. Erected by Addison Child. 
280. William, youngest. s. of the late George 
Wagenavon Tremlett, of Bristol, ob. 28 Ap., 1874, 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(To be continued.) 


THE StranD Horet.—There is an in- 
teresting revival of an old name in the 
impending erection on the site of Exeter 
Hall of a huge hotel which the prospectus 
announces as ““The New Strand Hotel.”’ The 
name is associated with an earlier under- 
taking, much on the same lines, but situated 
immediately east of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
a site almost entirely absorbed into the 
widened Strand. The Strand Hotel Com- 
pany (capital 100,000/.), having purchased 
@ lease of the site of Lyon’s Inn, sold in 
December, 1862, the building material, 
&c., of this and the adjoining property. 
(See ‘Some Account of the Parish of St. 
Clement Danes,’ by John Diprose, i. 180, 
ii. 153 ; ‘Walks and Talks about London,’ 
by Timbs, Pp: 1-7. The information in 
“Old-Time Aldwych, the Kingsway,’ &c., 
| “Charles Gordon,” is only a repetition 
of Diprose’s data.) 

The clearance involved by this and subse- 

uent purchases to 22 March, 1864, included 
the%ol 
pee was for a southern block having 

ntages of 68 ft. in the Strand and 68 ft. 


“Dog Tavern,” and the total area | W. 


10 in. to Holywell Street; and a northern 
block having fron of 191 ft. 6in. to 
Wych Street, 13 ft. 2 in. to Newcastle Street, 
and 180 ft. to Holywell Street. The build- 
ings planned for these sites included 24 shop 
peopertor and a huge public hall, 1465 ft. 

y 67ft., having communication in the 
basement with the Strand frontage. Above 
the shops and hall, the hotel—a superstruc- 
ture of four floors—would provide nearly 
300 rooms. There is a copy of the prospectus 
in the Guildhall Library. ; 

The scheme for several reasons did not 
succeed. The hall and its connecting sub- 
way, the shops, and the mezzanine floor 
were built, but not completed when building 
operations ceased :— 

“‘The buildings, exposed to the elements, com- 
menced to decay; massive walls, lofty pillars 
reaching to the roof, across which are giant girders 
of mighty weight and size, are all mouldering to 
a state of ruin. The site of Lyon’s Inn is still 
the seat of desolation and decay.”—Diprose, i. 182. 

Except for the completion of the shops, 
the first important utilization of the site 
was the building in 1868 of the Globe 
Theatre. It was opened on 28 November 
under the management of Mr. Sefton Parry. 
Almost immediately afterwards part of the 
huge cellar or excavation that was intended 
for the public hall was fitted as a theatre, 
and on 29 Oct., 1870, the Opéra Comique 
was opened with ‘Les Prés Saint Gervais, 
by Sardou, performed by the company 
from the Théaétre Déjazet. 

The subsequent history of these two 
theatres need not be detailed. Neither 
was of importance, although at both several 
memorable successes were attained; but 
the Globe was too small, and the Opéra 
Comique too much handicapped by position. 
Its front entrance for stalls and balcony 
was in the Strand, whence the mirror-lined 
tunnel led to the auditorium. Access to 
the gallery was obtained from Wych Street ; 
and all those behind the footlights found 
their way thither through a narrow doorway 
in Newcastle Street. When the final clear- 
ance came, and these theatres, with all their 
neighbourhood, fell under the Holborn 
to Strand Improvement, the building 
material of the Opéra Comique was sold in 
55 lots on 31 Jan., 1901, and that of the 
Globe on 12 May, 1903. 

The shop property was generally success- 
ful after 1870. With the Holywell Street 
frontage of the southern block Messrs. 

. & A. Denny were associated until the 
end. Journalism was represented in the 
Strand front The¥ London Reader and 
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England ; but the Wych Street side, subject 
to many vicissitudes, was at different times 
used as a pantechnicon, cheap lodging- 
house, and offices under the title of St. 
Mary’s Chambers. 

Although the improvement is now com- 
plete, and it only requires new buildings 
to efface entirely all recollection of the old, 
it is still possible to see recumbent on the 
declivities of the island site two brick piers 
with stuccoed rustic ornamentation, which 
may be authoritatively identified as relics 
of that ill-judged scheme the Strand Hotel. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


MotHer HusBarD’: ITs AUTHOR. 
—There are 37 editions of this old nursery 
rime in the British Museum Library, 
ranging from the second in 1806 to 1892, 
and including two translations in 1860 [?] 
—one into Danish, and the other into Dutch. 
There is also a sequel by W. F., which is 
a copy of the style in every respect. In a 
recently published book we get the author’s 
name from a copy of the first edition, which 
is of sufficient interest to be chronicled 
in ‘N. & Q.’ At Kitley, Yealmpton, co. 
Devon, the seat of the Bastard family, is 
a small volume, about four inches square, 
illustrated with little woodcuts. Inside the 
book is this note :— 

“ Griginal Presentation Copy of ‘Mother Hub- 
bard, written at Kitley by Sarah Catherine Martin, 
and dedicated to John Pollexfen Bastard, M.P. 
Mother Hubbard was, as is believed, the house- 
keeper at Kitley at that time.” 

Thon follows the dedication :— 

“To J. [P.] B. Esq. M.P. County of......at whose 
suggestion and at whose House these Notable 
Sketches were designed, this Volume is with all 
suitable deference Dedicated by his Humble Servant, 
M. Published 1 June 1805.”—Warner’s 
“History of Yealmpton,’ p. 94. 

The initial P. does not occur in the second 
elition, consequently I have placed it in 
trackets. It is possible the skit was under- 
stood by the members of the family at the 
time, though the meaning is now lost. 

The dedication of the sequel is as follows : 
at whose suggestion these 
esigned : This Volume is 

with all suitable deference Dedicated by her most 
humble Servant, W. F.” 

The text and illustrations are quite equal 
to the original. AYEAHR. 


_ Rusuticuts.—An old man living at 
Horley in the inning of this century 
remembered the “ cast-iron’? dish in use 
for holding the grease through which rushes 
were drawn “a dozen times backwards 
and forwards.” It rested on what he called 


“bran-dogs.” I have a rough sketch of 
this, drawn from his description. Con- 
firmative of this, Aubrey, in 1673, says that 
at Ockley in Surrey “‘ the people draw peeled 
rushes through melted grease, which yields 
a sufficient light for ordinary use, is very 
cheap and useful, and burns long.’”’ These 
rushlights were fixed in stands made for 
the purpose, some of which were high, to 
stand in the ground, and some low, on the 
table. These stands had an iron part 
something like a pair of pliers, and the 
rush was shifted forward from time to time 
as it burnt down in the two closing parts 
that held it (see Cobbett’s ‘Cottage Eco- 
nomy’). Cobbett was “ bred and brought 
up mostly by rushlight,” and he did not find 
that he saw less clearly than other 8 
The rush-holder was in some parts known 
as “Tom Candlestick,” an upright pole, 
&c., with pincers at its head to hold candles 
(Hodgson MS., quoted in Heslop’s ‘ North- 
umberland Glossary’; see also examples 
in the City Museum, Guildhall). 

Decayed labourers, women and children 
used to gather the rushes late in summer. 
As soon as they were cut they were flung 
into water and kept there; otherwise they 
would dry and shrink, and the peel would 
not run, that is, the bark could not be 
stripped from the pith. Of this bark, how- 
ever, one small strip was left to hold the 
pith together. When peeled, they must be 
bleached on grass and take the dew for some 
nights, after which they were dried in the 
sun (see Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ 
2nd series, p. 350). Rushlights were known 
to the Romans (vide Fosbroke’s ‘ Encyclo- 

zedia of Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 229; and 

liny, xvi. 37). 
J. Hotpen MacMicHaet. 


“THe Upper TuHames.”—It may be 
worth noting that under the new division 
of the river between the Port of London 
authority and a new Board for ‘‘ the Upper 
Thames,” the latter term will mean the 
river above Teddington. Formerly the Port 
of London used to extend to Staines, and 
the law of the Thames in several matters— 
as, for example, fishery and the towing- 

ath—is and will continue different below 
Neale from what it is above. Once upon 
a time, however, there were two bodies of 
rulers, afterwards brought together in the 
Conservancy ; and the Upper Thames Navi- 
gation meant the river above a much higher 
point than Staines itself, probably not 
always the same point—at one time ae 
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Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str Grorce Somers, 1554-1610.—On the 
25th of this month, the 299th anniversary 
of the shipwreck which brought about the 
colonization of the Bermudas, a handsome 
memorial brass, by Singers of Frome, will 
be unveiled in the historic church of White- 
church Canonicorum, Dorset, where the 
gallant sailor Sir George Somers was buried 
in July, 1611. The funds for its erection 
have been collected by General Sir H. Le 
Guay Geary, KX.C.B., ex-Governor of Ber- 
mudas, the Rev. H. Stubbs, and the Rev. 
A. Welch, the last being the present Vicar 
of Whitechurch. The Bermudians con- 
template a Somers pageant for the approach- 
ing tercentenary. 

Somers is essentially a Dorset worthy. 
He was M.P. for Lyme Regis in 1603-4, 
and Mayor of that town in 1605. His heart 
was buried in the Bermudas, but his nephew 
Matthew Somers brought his body home, 
and the entry of its burial is clearly recorded 
in the Whitechurch registers. In all pro- 
bability he was interred below the chantry 
which belonged to his manor house of 
Bearne or Berne, and is now used as a vestry. 
A great portion of Somers’s abode is still 
in existence, although the front is modern- 
ized. Besides the Whitechurch property, 
he left three messuages in Lyme Regis and 
the manor of Upwey, “alias Wayhay 
House.” His estate was bequeathed to 
Matthew Somers, although a cousin Nicholas 
Somers was stated heir-at-law. There are 
portraits of Somers and his wife in existence, 
painted by Vansomer. 

I am anxious (1) to discover whether 
Sir George Somers married once or twice, 
as the name of his wife is stated to be 
Joanna, whereas on the portrait she is 
described as Winifred; (2) to be able to 
identify clearly the manor of Upway, “ alias 
Weybay [sic] House”’; (3) to learn some 
details of Rose, daughter of Sir George 
Somers, and of her marriage to a member 
of the Bellamy family, as the Somers 
portraits are still in possession of their 
descendants or kinsmen; and (4) to ascer- 
tain if any descendants of Matthew or 
Nicholas Somers are in existence. (5) If 
Sir George Somers married twice, it would 
be interesting to know whether his daughter 
was the child of Joanna or Winifred Somers. 


Any other particulars of the Dorset family 
of Somers and its connexion with the 
Bellamys would be gratefully received. : 
A. M. BroaDLey. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


WinDLE Famity.—Can any of your 
readers give me information about the 
Windle family at the end of the eighteenth 
century ? I believe they came originally 
from Lancashire, and used for arms Azure, 
a lion rampant argent; crest, a demi-lion, 
in the dexter paw a shield ; and they quar- 
tered Maxwell of Monreith. Replies may 
be sent to me direct. Mrs. SaInTHILL. 

East Worlington, N. Devon. 


AvuTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED.— 
Guests of the ages, at 'To-morrow’s door : 
Why shrink we? ‘The long track behind us lies ; 
The lamps gleam and the music throbs before, 
Bidding us enter ; and I count him wise 
Who loves so well man’s noble memories, 

He needs must love man’s nobler hopes yet more. 


Anous MacDonaLp. 


Where can I find the line (referring to 
onion in a salad)— . 
And, half detected, animate the whole? _ 
ALFRED WEBB. 


Anonymous Worxs.— Who was ‘the 
author of the following book ? 

“‘ Animadversions upon a Letter and Paper, first 
sent to his Highness by certain gentlemen and 
others in Wales: And since printed, and published 
to the world by some of the Subscribers. By me 
whose desire and endeavor is to preserve peace and 
safety, by removing offence and enmity. Printed 
in the year 1656.” | 


It is a small quarto of (iv)+ 104 PR 


. 


“Marriage Rites, Customs, and 


niverse.” Signed A. H. 


F. G. H. 


Mason oF STAPLETON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
—Wanted information of the ancestors of 
Dr. Joseph Mason of the parish of Staple- 
ton, born 1711, | ed 
28 Sept., 1779. He married three times, 
his third wife being Sarah Collins, b. 1709. 
He owned much property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, and was a great philan- — 
thropist. Arms used by him : lion rampant 
gules, Is there any mention of him in 
the Rev. Francis Bromby’s ‘ Hist. Norfolk,’ 
William Mason of Necton Hall bearing the 
same crest ? No information required of 
the descendants of the above Dr. Mason. 

What arms were borne by Robert Mason, 
Lord of the Manor of Tedstone Delamere, 


the Nations of the 
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Herefordshire, b. 1621,.d. April, 1684, mar- 
ried Hester ? George Mason, supposed 
son of above, of Allensmore Manor, t 1720, 
married Dorothy Crump, daughter of Sir 
Richard Crump. P. M. M. C. 


Cox. Mompresson.—Could you tell me 
anything about Col. John Mompesson, of 
the King’s or 8th Regiment of Foot, and 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Wight ? 
He died 3 Oct., 1768, aged 46, and was 
buried in Weaverham Church. A tablet to 
his memory was erected by Jenny Gambier 
and Frances Oliver, his only surviving 
daughters. I should be glad to know 
whether any representatives of this family 
are living, and also whether they are con- 
nected with the well-known Mompesson 
Vicar of Eyam. Francis Lona. 

Weaverham Vicarage, Northwich. 


Dickens on ‘The 
Old Curiosity Shop,’ ch. xlvii., the single 
gentleman asks Mrs. Nubbles about her 
children, “Are they christened?” and 
receives the answer, ‘‘ Only half-baptized 
as yet, sir,” whereupon he says, “I’m god- 
father to both of ’em.” What does this 
mean ? Does it refer to a private baptism 
in contrast to the reception into the Church 


afterwards ? Of this, I think, there has |P 


been no other indication. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Coxe oF CLENT AND SwyYNFORD, CO. 
WorvEsTER.—I wish to learn the connexion 
between Coxe of Clent and Swynford, 
and Thomas Cox of Crowle, eldest son of 
Thomas Cocks of Bishops Cleeve, who died 
1601. He married lizabeth Holland 
(Lancashire), and left ten sons and three 
daughters. The sons appear to have owned 
properties in various parts of Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire. Thomas Coxe 
of Clent married Elizabeth, dau. of 
Rotton(?), co. Warwick. John Coxe, his 
eldest son, born Feb., 1578, d. 1644, married 
Dorothy, dau. of John Nash of Rushock, 
co Worcester. Their son John Coxe married 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Vernon, Rector of 
Hanbury, Cheshire, and died 1705, aged 
seventy-five. They were both buried in 
Clent Church, and there is a monument 
to their memory. Their eldest son John 
was iving in 1750. Whom did he marry— 
Mary Dickings 2? His sister Susannah mar- 
tried Edward Ingram of Clifton-on-Teme, 
co. Worcester, po i a son Joseph, a barrister, 
bapt. March, 1677, d. 1737, is buried in 
Kidderminster. 


Wanted also the date of marriage of Mary, 
dau. of William Amphlett of Clent, to 
William Cox of Claines, a grandson of 
of A reference is 
made in the ee of Bague of Brettell 
and Swynford to Thomas but I 
cannot find it. 

The name Coxe is so differently spelt in 
apparent branches of the same family, it is 
difficult to connect from one generation to 
another. The family of Cocks are said to 


have migrated from Kent temp. Henry VIII., 
when they were of some importance. 
this be Cocks Hall, near rr. ? 


Would 
M. C. 


Earty Law Terms.—In going through 
the earlier Feet of Fines one meets with 
plaintiff, deforciant, impedient, tenant, 
claimant, querent, &c., as descriptive of the 
legal relationship of the parties concerned 
in the lawsuit. From the use of any par- 
ticular one of these terms can any inference 
be drawn as to (1) the exact family relation- 
ship of the parties (father, son, parties 
contracting marriage), (2) the character of 
the case (friendly or otherwise), (3) the nature 
of this action at law, 7.e., whether a matter 
of dower, sale, pure gift, a younger son’s 
ortion, a son’s allowance during the life 
of his father, a grant for limited term, &c. ? 

Den a GERNOW. 


Basset, ENGLEFIELD, BASEVIL, AND 
Anvers.—I should be glad to know what 
relationship existed between Robert de 
Anvers and Muriel his wife on the one 
hand, and either Gilbert de Basevil or Alan 
Basset on the other. 

I should also be glad to know the exact 
relationship between William de Englefield 
and any of the above. These people were 
parties to Fines in 1241 in the counties of 
Cornwall, Oxon, and Sussex. 

J. HamBiey Rowe, M.B. 


“ Wurrr,” a Boat.—Where can one find a 
description of a small boat (sort of canoe) 
called a whiff, said to have been first made 
and used upon the Thames? As the name 
of a boat, “ whiff” does not occur in Prof. 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’; at 
least I failed to see it recorded in this sense, . 
both in the main work and in the Supple- 
ment. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“ THoRCET.”—Gilbert White in his‘ Anti- - 
quities of Selborne’ (Letter vii.) tells us that 
the Prior of Selborne “ challenged the right 
of pillory, thurcet, and furcas, and every 
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manorial privilege.” What is the meaning 

of “thurcet’’ ? In Letter xxvi. the: word 

in the same context is spelt ‘ thurset.” 

Is it a misprint for thew, an old law term, 

which is rendered in the ‘ yu > by 

xtord. 


Mrs. Bremar’s Lapres’ Biack- 
HEATH Hitu.—I have a silver medal, dated 
1794, presented to Mlle. Owen. On. the 
obverse is a lady, representing Minerva, 
pointing out to a young girl a temple at the 
top of a steepish hill. Does any one know 
anything of that school ? E. O. 


Prorector’s Heap,” Inn -Sien.— 
I once read an old novel; the title I cannot 
remember, but the time in which the cha- 
racters flourished was the middle of the 
seventeenth century. An inn is mentioned 
therein whose sign was “The Protector’s 
Head.” Are any such signs known to have 
been in existence during the rule of Oliver 
Cromwell ? ASTARTE. 


Mitton Curist’s COLLEGE, Cam- 
BRIDGE.—I have read somewhere that 
Milton was “ vomited” out of his college. 
Can any one give me the reference ? 

STaPpLETON MartIn. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Mescuranza.”—In biography of ‘ Re- 
becca Franks,’ by Max J. Kohler, A.M., LL.B., 
New York, 1894, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“The ‘Meschianza was a gorgeous féte given to 
General‘ Howe before his departure from Phila- 
delphia in 1778, and at which Major André was a 
presiding genius.” 

What is the origin of the word “ Mes- 
chianza”’ ? SOLOMONS. 


* Cock-FosTER.” — The Atheneum of 
30 May, p. 663, has some interesting refer- 
ences to ‘ cockpit.” 
2 ‘N.E.D.,’ in connexion with the word 

cocker,” has ‘one who breeds or trains 
game-cocks”; “d. fig. to foster, indulge 
(an appetite, idea, hope, evil, &c.)” ; 
“N.E.D.’ has Cock-master. One who 
rears game-cocks.”” Holden’s ‘ Directory,’ 
dated 1805, has London, ‘“ West—farmer 
and cock-foster, Endfield-chace.” Does the 
word “ cock-foster” appear in any glossary ? 

H. J. B. 


_PETER Quivet, Bishop or ExetTer.—In 
his Report on the MSS. of the Bishop of 
Exeter published last year (‘ Report on MSS. 
in Various Collections,’ vol. iv. p.'18, Hist. 


also’ 


MSS. Comm.) Mr. R..L. Poole refers to an. 
appropriation by Bishop Peter of Exeter 
of the church of Wydecombe to the Dean 
and Chapter, dated 3 Feb., 1283/4; and 
in a note states, regarding the bishop’s 
surname, that ‘“ the spelling in the Register 
(f. xxv.) is unmistakably Quinel.” 

In the same gentleman’s Report on the 
MSS. of the Dean and Chapter, of Exeter 
(ibid., p. 50) mention is made of a grant of 
about the year 1160, by Probushomo son 
of Segar, to two saddlers, Richard and 
William, of land in St. Martin’s Street, one 
of the witnesses being Alfred Quinel, con- 
cerning whose name a note is appended 
stating that ‘“‘ both here and in No. 49 the 
name is clearly Quinel, not Quiuel,” No. 49 
being the record of a grant dated 12 March, 
1263, by John of Henleg’ to Richard de 
Boscoarso (probably Brentwood), of a shop 
“in magno vico Exonie,” and a tenement 
between that shop and the wall by which 
the churchyard of St. Peter is enclosed, 
and which extends from the chapel of SS. 
Simon and Jude westward to the house 
of John Quinel, chaplain of St. Peter the 
Little, eastward (zbid., 69). i 

As regards the two latter persons, their 
name may or may not have been Quinel, 
as Mr. Poole reads it; but with regard to 
Bishop Peter, his name has for many years 
been written Quivel, Quivil, or Quivell, 
as in Jenkins’s ‘ Hist. Exeter,’ ed. 2 (1841), 
p- 249. Seeing how difficult it usually is 
to distinguish a written wu from an n in arly 
MSS., those interested in the Devonshire 
diocese would doubtless be glad of some 
information as to the nature of the disiinc- 
tion in the case under consideration which 
enables Mr. Poole to state with absolute 
certainty that the familiar Quivil is to give 
place to the unfamiliar Quinel. 

JAMES DALLAS. 


Vico Bay, 1702-19.—Can any one infom 
me as to the best authorities to consult with 
regard to the English regiments engaged, 
and their lists of killed and wounded, at the 
actions at Vigo Bay, viz., in 1702, under 


Sir George Rooke, and in 1719, 
think, General Stanhope ? 


SrurFreD which of the English 
counties is the comestible known as “ stuffed 
chine”? prepared? Is it restricted to. the 
shires, where the Danes settled in great 
numbers ? A Leicestershire lady tells me 
that it and frumerty are eaten at sheep- 
shearing suppers in Leicestershire, or were 
while old customs were kept up. N. U. 


under, T 
R. M. 
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Replies. 
NONCONFORMIST BURIAL-GROUNDS 
GRAVESTONES. 


(10 S. ix. 188, 333, 297, 336, 434.) 


Mr. 8. L. Perry’s inquiry as to names 
a) ing on Quaker gravestones may be 
answered by the following extract from 
‘The Diaries of Edward Pease,’ by Sir 
oe E. Pease, Bart. (London, 1907), 
p. 27 :— 

“Vaults are rare n Friends’ families. Tomb- 
stones have comparatively recently been permitted, 
and no epitaphs are allowed, nor are the grave- 
stones permitted to be ornamental. In all Quaker 
they are of a uniform plain type. At 

rst only a flat stone on the grave was allowed, 
with names and dates. Now headstones of a simple 
pattern have been permitted.” . 

In the early history of the Society some 
laxity appears to have crept in, for we read 
in J. W. Steel’s ‘ Historical Sketch of the 
Society of Friends in Newcastle and Gates- 
head’ (London, 1899), p. 40, that in 1703 
“the many gravestones that Shields Friends 
have in their burying-ground” caused 
concern, and their removal was ordered 
“with consent of parties concerned.” The 
writer adds that the Shields Friends did 
not wish to remove them, but said they 
would discontinue the practice of putting 
them up.’ 

At the Yearly Meeting in 1825 liberty was 
granted to the Friends in Newcastle and dis- 
trict to have gravestones 20in. by 30 in. 
and 6in. thick. But not a single Quaker 
family in Newcastle made use of it, and 
their burying-ground, containing over 400 
bodies, remains plain and unencumbered. 
Since it was closed, however, the various 
town cemeteries have been utilized, and in 
them Friends have erected tombstones as 
it pleased them. RicHARD WELFORD. 


The following extracts from a work rarely 
seen by others than those who are members 
of the Society of Friends—i.e., ‘The Book of 
Christian Discipline ’—may be of interest :— 

“BurRIaALs AND MourNING Hapits. 

“4, This Meeting, after serious and deliberate 
consideration of the subject, is of the judgment, 
that our religious Society has a sound Christian 
testimony to r against the erection of monu- 
ments, as well as against all inscriptions of a 
eulogistic character, over the graves of their de- 
ceased friends. Nevertheless, it is of the opinion 
that it is no violation of such testimony to place 
over or beside a grave a plain stone, the inscription 
on which is confined to a simple record of the name 
age, and date of the decease of the individ 


interred. The object in this instance is simply to 
define the position of the grave, with a view to the 
satisfaction of surviving relatives, and the pre- 
venting of its premature reopening. 

‘Friends are therefore left at liberty to adopt the 
use of such stones in any of our burial-grounds; it 
being distinctly understood that, in all cases, they 
are to be put down under the direction of the 
Monthly Meeting ; so that in each particular burial- 
ground, such a uniformity may be preserved as may 
effectually guard inst any distinction being 
made in that place between the rich and the poor. 


—1850, 1861, 1883.” 
A. R. WALLER. 


I have met with many headstones with 
merely the initials and date of the person 
buried, but until I made a visit to the 
republic of Andorra in the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain, I never saw any burial- 
grounds without tombstones to mark a 
person’s place of burial. There were no 
tombstones or inscriptions; the burial- 
grounds were enclosed near the churches. 

Husert SmirH STANIER. 


Whatever Mr. S. L. Perry may have 
observed to the contrary in Quaker burial- 
grounds in the North, here at Exeter the 
fifty-six modest headstones marking the 
graves of members of that particular sect, 
still in existence in their graveyard, are all 
inscribed, although, as a rule, briefly. A 
fair tablet in the porch of the chapel records : 

“The first Meeting House of the Society of 
Friends in Exeter s here from 1690 to 1852, 
when it was sold. A second, built by the Society 
on Friar’s Walk in 1835, was also sold in 1869. This 
site was afterwards repurchased, and the present 
structure was erected in 1876.” 

Framed in an upper room, known as the 
library, is an interesting old print repre- 
senting the original structure, whilst in its 
foreground are seen several members of 
the community, male and female, wearing 
their icular form of dress. Although, 
as the tablet sapling, the Friends disposed 
of their place of worship in 1852, and cer- 
tainly for the succeeding twenty-four years 
held services elsewhere, the old burial-ground 
has always been sacredly preserved, and an 
inspection of the more than half a hundred 
headstones it contains quite upsets A. N. Q.’s 
impression, as well as Mr. J. Bavineron 
JoneEs’s statement (at 10 S. ix. 233) that 
the Society of Friends did not allow memo- 
rial stones until 1851. Nor was-any atten- 
tion (at least here in Exeter) paid to a rule 
laid down in that year specifying that “‘ plain 
York or Portland stones, not exceeding 
3ft. in length and 2ft. in breadth, were 
to be laid flat and uniformly on the middle 
of the graves.” In the first place, I know . 
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of no memorial stone at all in any burial-| Later London Gardens,’ 1907, 
made of York | It may be noted that the exact 


ground in the West Country 


p- 83-92. 
te of the 


stone, and, secondly, all those in the Exeter | opening of the gardens, which is not given 
Quaker cemetery stand perpendicular, with me Mr. Wroth, was 13 August, 1831. The 
old 


their bases deeply sunk in the ground. The 


Zoological Gardens were sold in 1856, 


oldest dated memorial here is a large stone, | and were reopened in the Ki, Mes that year, 


upon which may be read :— 


the adjective ‘‘ Zoological” 


ing dropped, 


“Thomas Sanders of this City, merchant, de-|and the property becoming known simply 
parted this life the 2nd day of the 2nd month}as “The Royal Surrey Gardens.” A mag- 


called February), 1763. And, at his pressing Re- 


quest, the remains of his Wife, Sarah, the daughter 


of Michael Lee Dicker and of Alice his Wife, were 
removed from the Family Cave in this Burial- 
Ground and deposited here by the side of her 
Husband. Also the body of Sarah Maria Sanders, 
daughter of Thomas and Sarah Sanders, who de- 
parted this life the 17th of May, 1777.” 

Two other memorials simply possess 
initials, one “A. L. R.,” (a 
very ancient Dartmoor granite headstone) 
‘““M. G.” A few others possess the initial 
letters with a date beneath. These read 
respectively : “‘W. I. 1779,” “I. W. 1781,” 

1871.” Yet another is inscribed, ‘‘ S™ Wil- 
liams, 1799,” whilst five other stones to 
as many different members of the Williams 
family—but bearing rather fuller details— 
stand close by. 

The Quaker body, like the Jews, are not 
much in evidence in Exeter. The most 
modern stone that appears to have been 
erected in this sweetly pretty God’s acre is 
lettered :— 

“Ann Priscilla, Wife of Robert Dymond, died 

28th of 4th month, 1864, aged 62. Robert Dymond, 
died 4th of 9th month, 1866, aged 68. Emma Anne 
Dymond, daughter of the above, died 18th of 4th 
month, 1905, aged 65. Francis Williams Dymond. 
Born 19th of 11th month, 1825, died 9th of 9th 
month, 1907.” 
In immediate proximity to this upright 
stone are five others, all inscribed to the 
memory of various members of the same 
family. 

It is worthy of record that Emma A. 
Dymond and Francis W. Dymond—both 
beloved, as I can personally testify, by all 
who knew them—passed away after the time 
when burials in this city’s graveyards were 
prohibited. To overcome the difficulty of 

interment, therefore, they were, in succes- 
sion, cremated at Woking, and their ashes 
afterwards deposited in the grave in question. 


y Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


SurrEY Garpens (10 S. ix. 490).—Mr. 
Jove will find a good deal of valuable 
information relating to these gardens in 


nificent music hall was built in the grounds, 
which was called “‘ The Royal Surrey Music 
Hall’’; but this edifice was burnt down 
on Tuesday, 11 June, 1861. A portion of 
the roof was under repair, and it was sup- 
posed that the plumbers had left a portable 
firepan burning while they went to dinner. 
This misfortune proved the death-blow of 
the gardens. They were “ opened again,” 
to borrow the words of E. L. Blanchard in 
The Era Almanac for 1871, p. 4, 

‘in 1862 with a picture of the City and Bay of 
Naples, and a variety of miscellaneous amuse- 
ments, but the place had lost its popularity, and 
soon after its grounds were more vantageously 
occupied as the temporary hospital of St. Thomas.” 
When the hospital buildings were completed 
on their present site in 1871, the gardens 
reverted to their former uses; but they 
merely dragged on a lingering existence, 
and the property was sold for building 
purposes in 1877. In March, 1878, a boxing 
entertainment was given in the theatre, 
and very shortly afterwards the house- 
breakers were set to work, and the grounds 
were covered over with streets built in the 
style which is familiar to the traveller who 
enters London by one of its southern 
portals. W. F. PripEavux. 


These Gardens were first opened as a 
pleasure resort, under the title of the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, on 13 August, 1831, by 
Mr. Edward Cross, who brought a menagerie 
there from Exeter. On 15 July, 1856, the 
large Music Hall was ee in the grounds. 
It cost 18,0007. and held 13,000 persons. A 
grand concert was conducted by Jullien, 
who produced ‘The Messiah,’ among the 
soloists being Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Sims Reeves, and other eminent vocalists. 
On the 19th of the following October there 
was a false alarm of fire while Spurgeon 
was preaching at this hall, seven persons 
being killed and upwards of fifty injured. 
The Guards were feasted in this hall on 
25 August, 1856, on their return from the 
Crimea. On 11 June, 1861, it was burnt 
down, but speedily rebuilt; and in the 
following year it was utilized for the recep- 


Mr. Warwick Wroth’s ‘Cremorne and the 


tion of patients from St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


| 
| 
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The Gardens were, I think, finally closed 
some time in 1877, for on 6 February, 1878, 
the ground was purchased by Messrs. Sutton 
& Dudley for building purposes under the 
auspices of the 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


See The Mirror, vol. xviii. (origin of the 
Gardens) and _ vol. xix. p. 2 (#.e., 1831 and 
1832). Mr. Wroth in his ‘ London Pleasure 
Gardens,’ 1896, gives the dates of the 
Gardens’ existence as being from 1831 to 
1856. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


“SABARITICKE” (10 S. ix. 488).—May 
not this be the poet's orthography for 
Sybaritic? A stomach conceived as a 
Sybaritic sea is, presumably, an uncommonly 
luxurious receptacle, or, as the delineator 
himself observes, “a grand confounder of 
demulcing meate.” The self-indulgent 
owner of such an abyss is thus typically de- 
lineated in ‘The Faerie Queene,’ I. iv. 21: 

His belly was upblowne with luxury, 

And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne; 

And like a Crane his necke was long and fyne 

With which he swallowed up excessive feast, 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


From the sense of the passage quoted b 
Mr. BRADLEY, the inference 
that “Sybariticke’’ may be intended. 


May not this be a misspelling or misprint 
for “‘Sybariticke” =Gr. SvBapitixds ? 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
{Other correspondents suggest the same.] 


WiLKEs’s ‘ Essay on Woman” (10 S. ix. 
442, 492).—Those who care to pursue this 
subject will find a good deal of information 
concerning the author—a much-debated 
point—at 2S. iv. 21; v. 72. 

JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 


Praxton (10 S. ix. 430, 477).—There is 
no doubt that ‘“‘ Plaxtol,” the name of the 
Kentish village near Sevenoaks, is identical 
with the Kentish dialect word “ playstool,” 
which is very common throughout Kent 
for a public recreation ground, as may be 
seen in ‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Play,’ sb. 8). at 
is the common origin of these words ‘‘ Plax- 
tol” and “ agg ” 2? In Selborne in 
Hampshire the village recreation ground 
was originally called ‘‘ the Playstow,” which 
form makes the etymology quite plain. 
An account of the word is given in Gilbert 
White’s ‘ Antiquities of Selborne,’ Letter X. 


(ed. E. Blyth, p. 348), from which it appears 
that in the year 1271 Sir Adam Gurdon, 
in conjunction with his wife Constantia, 
granted to the prior and convent of Sel- 
borne ail his right and claim to a certain 
place called ‘“‘ La Pleystow,” in the village 
aforesaid, ‘‘ in liberam, puram, et perpetuam 
elemosinam.” White goes on to tell us that: 
“this Pleystow (locus ludorum) is a level area 
near the church of about 44 yards by 36, and is 
known now by the name of ‘the Plestor.’ It con- 
tinues still, as it was in old times, to be the scene 
of recreation for the youths and children of the 
neighbourhood ; and impresses an idea on the mind 
that this village, even in Saxon times, could _ not be 
the most abject of places, when the inhabitants 
thought proper to assign so spacious a spot for the 
sports and amusements of its young people.” 

The Old English form of pleystow is plegstow, 
a word which occurs frequently in vocabu- 
laries in the sense of a place for play, and 
as a rendering for gymnasium, amphi- 
theatrum, palestra. For the final J in the 
name “ Plaxtol”’ Bristol,” the 
representative of the ‘Old English Chronicle’ 
form Bricgstow. The x may be explained 
as due to assimilation, gs becoming ks, 
represented by x. The O.E. plegstow sur- 


vives in “ Plaistow,” a word which appears 
in ‘The Clergy List’ as a place-name in 


Essex, Kent, and Sussex. The word is not 
now known in Benenden, Kent, as was 
stated at the last reference. 
A. L. MayHEw. 
Oxford. 


BECOMING SUDDENLY 
THROUGH Frar (10S. ix. 445).— 


‘“‘When the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, about 
the beginning of the tumults in the Netherland 
he had sate down before Hulst in Flanders, an 
ther was a Provost Marshall in his Army, who was 
a favourit of his; and this Provost had put som to 
death by secret commission from the Duke: Ther 
was one Captain Bolea in the Army, who was an 
intimate frend of the Provosts, and one Evenin 
late, he went to the said Captains Tent, an 
brought with him a Confessor, and an Executioner, 
as it was his custom ; He told the Captain, that he 
was come to execut his Excellencies Commission, 
and Martiall Law _ him ; the Captain started 
up suddenly, his Hair standing at an end, and 
being struck with amazement, ask’d him wherin 
had he offended the Duke; the Provost answer’d, 
Sir Icom not to expostulat the busines with you, 
but to execut my Commission, therfore I pray pre- 
_e yourself, for ther’s your Ghostly Father and 

xecutioner; so he tell on his knees before the 
Priest, and having don, the Hangman going to put 
the Halter about his Neck, the Provost threw it 
away, and breaking into laughter, told him, ther 
was no such thing, and that he had don this to try 
his courage, how he could bear the terrour of death, 
the Captain look’d ghastly upon him, and said, 
then Sir get vou out of my Tent, for you have don 
me a very ill office; The next morning the said 


WHITE 
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Onotein Bolea, though a young man of about thirty 


his Hair all turn’d pra , to the admiration o 
all the World, and of the Bake of Alva himself, 
who question’d him about it, but he would confesse 
nothing.”—Howel’s ‘Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ Letter 
xxviii., to Mr. R. L. Marchant. ’ 
I quote from the edition of 1645, sec. 4, 
pp. 38-9. The sequel to the sng 8 is in- 
teresting, but the passage is too long to 
transcribe. 

I have also just come across the following 
per in ‘Cameos from English History, 

y the author of ‘Tho Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
Sixth Series, p. 54 :— 

“One of those who were moulded by it [the 

reaching of Francois de Sales] was a young widow, 

eanne Francoise de Chantal. She was the daughter 
of Benique Fremyot, the President of the Parlia- 
ment of Dijon, a good old man, and so staunch 
both to maety and Catholicism, that the tidings 
that the Huguenot Henri IV. had become king 
caused him such distress as to turn half his hair 


white in one night.” 
Won. H. Peet. 


Thirty years ago the adjutant of an English 
yeomanry cavalry regiment was a gallant 
officer who had been in the Indian Mutiny, 
and whose hair had suddenly become white 
through intense anxiety for his wife, who 
was placed in a position of great peril. 
This happily passed, and the united pair 
survived for a lengthened period to tell 
the tale. I do not pledge myself to “a 
single night,” but in the above instance 
the hair grew white in some short period 


In ‘ The Life of “‘Lord’’ George Sanger,’ 
1908, p. 56, there is an account of a well- 
known actor named Clark, with luxuriant 
brown curls, taking to his bed for a week 
from fright, and when next he appeared 
among his friends his hair was as white 
as driven snow. Clark was attended by a 
doctor. There cannot be any doubt about 
the truth of Mr. Sanger’s statement. Clark 
appears to have been a strong but super- 
stitious man. When writing my volume 
‘ At the Sign of the Barber’s Pole,’ I came 
across several instances of the hair turning 
suddenly white through fright, but the one 
indicated by Mr. Sanger is far better than 
any other I have read. 

ANDREWS, 
Hull Royal Institution. 


Physiological science affirms that it is 
a physical impossibility for the hair to turn 
suddenly white. Pathology, even, has no 
theory by which to account for it. Kaposi, 
of Vienna, says that ‘“‘ neither a single hair, 
ner all the hairs together, can turn grey 


otherwise than gradually—they cannot be- 
come grey suddenly.” He mentions, how- 
ever, one case reported by Dr. Landois ; 
and Pfaff, who has experimentally turned 
hairs white by chlorine, believes it possible 
that a fluid having a very rapidly cauterizing 
or bleaching action may secreted by 
the skin under the influence of intense 
mental action. ‘‘ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?’’ Meanwhile the _his- 
torical instances are numerous: Marie An- 
toinette, on the night following the discovery 
of the king at Varennes ; Sir Thomas More, 
after his sentence ; King Lewis of Bavaria, 
when he had condemned his wife to death ; 
shipwrecked people; and many others. 
Byron could hardly be expected to hold out 
against such an array of evidence. Indeed, 
in his day the possibility would hardly have 
been denied by any but skin specialists, and 
even they were, presumably, not more 
unanimous than they are now, a hundred 
years later. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


(Mr. M. L. R. Bresxar also refers to Howel.] 


Waite Cock v. THE DEvit (10 S. ix. 486). 
—The pure white cock as a potent factor 
in rebutting the approaches of Satan is 
one of the features of British folk-lore. 
He is not only the ornament, but the 
efficient protector of the premises to which 
he is attached ; he is a delight to look upon, 
and his opportune crowing steadily averts 
disaster. An apposite illustration of the 
legendary services one of his class rendered 
aforetime was till quite agg associated 
with the seaboard of Fifeshire. It is averred 
that a sailing craft, awaiting cargo, was 
once lying off shore directly opposite a 
large farm on a headland, and that twice 
at midnight those keeping watch noticed 
that a meteor, manifestly descending upon 
the farmer’s stacks, was instantly deflected 
and carried into indefinite space when the 
white cock crew. The curiosity of these 
observant mariners having been keenly 
aroused by the repetition of such a notable 
incident, they somewhat heartlessly resolved 
to verify the conclusion to which they had 
been inferentially driven. To trace an 
effect to its undoubted cause is one of the 
distinctive glories of humanity, and the 
process may have appropriate illustration, 
even in the speculative enterprise of those 
whose business it is to convey potatoes 
in a coasting sloop. Thus it came about 
that, after a hard bargain with the reluctant 
farmer—presently destined, no doubt, to 
suffer repentance and poignant remorse— 
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the faithful chanticleer was removed from 
his sphere of high duty and placed on board 
the ill-omened vessel. At the usual hour 
the following night, it is almost unnecessary 
to add, the meteor floated downwards as 
before; and, as there was no protesting 
voice to drive the evil thing afar, it descended 
into the stackyard and straightway con- 
‘sumed it to ashes. THomas BAYNE. 


CORNISH AND OTHER APPARITIONS (10 
8. ix. 325, 392).—It may be worth putting 
on record, in these days of vanishing folk- 
tales, that in my youth in North Antrim 
such tales as Mr. Drew’s were often told. 
‘There was, however, this difference, that the 
‘strange creature seen in certain carefully 
avoided spots was not, like the Cornish 
monster, passing on its way, but rolling in 
agony on the ground. 

I recall one field off the high road to 
Coleraine, which certainly contained some- 
thing sinister, for our horses could never pass 
it without shying, and we were generally 
driven by a roundabout way to avoid it. 
I have often, when riding alone, seen my 
horse’s ears pricked, and known him to shy, 
when I, despising the terrors of Irish ser- 
vants, rode past the haunted field. Every 
horse in the stable, whether drawing a heavy 
load or light cart, was equally terrified, 
— more than once I have known them to 

olt. 

The account we were always given was 
that they could see by daylight what men 
could only see by night, namely, a great, 
rough, dark animal with burning eyes, 
rolling over and over on the grass. It was 
believed to be a soul in torment, but I never 
heard any legend as to why that small and 
uninteresting field was the scene of its agony. 
One might fancy that horses, being very sen- 
sitive as to the presence of a dead member 
of their own species, may have been conscious 
of one buried there. But as the same signs 
of distress were shown by all our horses, 
and those of our neighbours, for many years, 
this explanation does not fit the case. 

Another North Antrim tale bears on this 
form of apparition. I was told by a very 
ene young woman that she and her 
widowed mother started very early one 
Summer morning to help to stack peat in 
a bog some miles from their home—a very 
poor one. They sat down to rest and eat 


their oaten bread on the turf dyke that 
bordered a lonely mountain road. As they 
‘sat they heard behind them a horrible growl- 
ing noise and a rushing sound, and before 
they could move a great animal rolled over 


the dyke behind them, almost touching 
them, and sending out a fiery heat as it 
rolled across the road and into a field 
beyond, where it plunged about as if in 
torture, showing its burning eyes as it 
writhed about. Believing it to be a soul 
in torment, whose sins were too terrible 
for the ordinary punishment, they, prayed 
for it as soon as they recovered from their 
fright, the memory of which never left 
them. They were told it was always to 
be seen there, and had done some odious 
crime “in the auld: ancient days” that 
rendered it “ past praying for.” 

-I may add that the date of these appear- 
ances was in the seventies, and that people 
now living can vouch for them. Y. T. 

[Reply from W. P. Ca. next week.] 


’ Hippocrates LEGEND (10 S. ix. 408).— 
There would seem to be some connexion 
between this legend and a passage in the 
thirteenth of the spurious epistles of Hippo- 
crates, where Hippocrates, who has been 
called to Abdera to attend Democritus, 
begs his friend Dionysius to keep an eye 
on his wife during his absence, not that 
he has any special reason to suspect her, 
but because women always want watching. 
Rabelais refers to this in bk. iii. chap. 32. 
EpwarpD BENS‘LY. 


Booxs sy THE Ton (10 S. ix. 286).—I 
can beat this easily. In 1906 I purchased 
the library of a Mechanics’ Institute (some 
three tons eleven hundredweight) for 3/. 10s. 
The majority of the books were in cellars 
adjoining the boilers of the heating appa- 
ratus. The dirt of years, and damp owing 
to railway carriage in open trucks, did not 
improve the temper of those who spent 
weary hours sorting the good from the bad. 
I have selected about a hundred for my 
library, and the rest have been given away 
orsoldintonlots. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. ‘ 

“ ABRACADABRA” (10 S. ix. 467).—The 
annotator of Butler’s ‘Hudibras’ (Bohn, 
1859, vol. ii. p. 223, note) says :— 

“The word abracadabra for fevers is as old as 
Sammonicus. Haut haut hista_ pista vista_were 
recommended for a sprain by Cato; and Homer 
relates that the sons of Autolycus ones 


bleeding of Ulysses’ wound by a charm. ing 
medicines are still called carminatives, from the 


Latin carmen, a magic formula.” ? 

Melton, in his ‘ Astrologaster,’ p. 45, gives 
a catalogue of many superstitious ceremonies, 
&c., the second of which is “‘ that toothaches, 
agues, cramps, and fevers, and many other 


diseases may be healed by mumbling a few 
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strange words over the head of the deceased.” 
On the subject of amulets, including abraca- 
dabra, much information, says Brand 
(‘ Popular Antiquities’), may be obtained 
from an academical dissertation published 
in 1710 at Halle, in Saxony, by Mart. 
Fr. Blumles. Abracadabra is curiously 
illustrated on p. 19, accompanied by two 
or three etymologies of the word. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
[H. P. L. next week.] 


CREOLE FOLK-LORE: STEPPING ACROSS 
A CuiLp (1058. ix. 227, 338, 494).—In other 
days I have myself frequently lifted a con- 
veniently elastic limb over the head of a 
junior, following the achievement with the 
disconcerting assurance that the victim’s 
further development in stature was ex- 
tremely improbable. So far as memory 
records, no importance whatever was at- 
tached to the ceremony, but it is interesting 
to note that the tradition, superstition, 
or whatever it may be called, thus lingered 
in St. Andrews and the neighbourhood 
well into the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In all likelihood it exists and 
pleasantly exercises the rising generation 
at the present moment. 

THOMAS Bayne. 


“Jrean” (10 S. ix. 427, 472).—The 
newspapers seem to have made this word a 
naturalized British subject, but it should 
be spelt jargah, not jirgah. The Pathans 
and Yaghistanis, when conducting a discus- 
sion, are accustomed to sit round in a circle, 
whence they derive the name, which Mr. 
James Pxatt correctly states to be Persian. 
It is sometimes applied to a drove of deer 
standing in a ring. W. F. Pripgavx. 


CAMBRIDGE EArty Lists: Sir RICHARD 
Core (10 S. ix. 350, 414).—On referring to 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ I find that the Rev. 
Sir Richard Cope died on 6 November, 
1806, and not, as stated by Mrs. J. H. 
CoprE, in 1805. In ‘Graduati Canta- 
brigienses, 1659-1823,’ p. 114, is the 
following: “Cope, Ri.... | Clar. | A.B. 
1743. A.M. 1747. RTP. 1765.” 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


ScortisH University Arms (10 S. ix. 
465).—Allow me to correct the statement 
that the University of Glasgow obtained a 
grant of arms after 1888. What was granted 
was not a grant of arms, but warrant to 
the Lyon Clerk to matriculate in the Public 
Register of all arms and bearings in Scotland, 
in the name of the University of Glasgow, 


certain ensigns armorial borne by the Uni- 
versity for many years prior to the passing 
of the Act of Parliament 1672, cap. 47. 
See the Matriculation of 14 June, 1900. 
Gro. WiLL. CAMPBELL. 
Coundon, Coventry. 


“Viz.” (10 S. ix. 405).—If it be true 
that we go on from precedent to precedent, 
here is one for the above contraction, which 
an OUTRAGED ScHoxaR finds so irritating. 
The document which follows is, at the same. 
time, a good and interesting specimen of a 
nuncupative will :— 

‘* Memorandum that Phillipp Davy, yeoman, late: 
of Grimston in the Countie of Dorsett, deceased, 
being sicke in body......on a day happening shortlie 
after Xpmas Anno D’ni 1636 or neere thereabout did 
utter and declare his mind and will by word of 
mouth as followeth or to the very like in effect, 
vizt, speaking unto his two naturall sonnes Robert. 
and John Davye and to John Fors his sonne in lawe: 
then wt" him, Heere you are come and looke for my 
goodes, and heere I shall leave it amongest you, 
take it and part it amongest you, If you_cannot- 
agree uppon parting of it then take it and give it. 
to poore folks for me. Witnesses then present, 

vizt Jesper Dennis his marke, Anne Dennis her 
marke.” 

On 10 June, 1637, issued a commission 
to Margarie Stroud and Cecilie Force, the 
natural and lawful daughters, to administer 
the goods, &c. (Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, Register Goare, fo. 94). 

F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


QuEEN ANNE’S Firty (10 ix- 
429).—The Act of 9 Anne, ch. 1, provided 
for the building of fifty-two ‘‘ new churches 
in or near the populous cities of London 
and Westminster and the suburbs thereof.” 
These were all to be erected between the 
years 1716 and 1724. As a matter of fact, 
only some fifteen churches were erected 
or restored, although the time limit was 
extended. These were: St. Alphege, Green- 
wich ; St. Anne, Limehouse ; Christ Church, 
Spitalfields; St. George-in-the-East; St. 

ary, Stratford -le- Bow (restored); St. 
James, Bermondsey; St. John, Horsley- 
down ; St. John, Westminster ; St. George, 
Bloomsbury ; St. George, Queen’s Square ; 
St. George, Hanover Square; St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields; St. Luke, Old Street; St. 
Mary-le-Strand ; St. Mary, Woolnoth. The 
tower of St. Michael, Cornhill, was also 
erected. 

I think some confusion often exists be- 
tween the fifty’ churches actually built by 
Wren and the fifty contemplated by the 
Act of Queen Anne. 
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The latest promulgation of this error 
occurs in an article in the June issue of 
The Bookman. From an article on Daniel 
De Foe, by George Sampson, I take the 
following sentence :— 

‘* Poor benefices bless the flourishing fund called 

ueen Anne’s Bounty, and in her reign fifty new 
churches were built in London alone. You may tell 
them by their surpassing ugliness.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Nothing like this number was ever com- 
pleted by the Commissioners. Maitland, 
writing in 1756, ‘ History of London,’ i. 509, 
says: ‘‘ Hitherto there are only ten of the 
said churches built upon new foundations.” 
These, I believe, were St. Anne’s, Limehouse ; 
St. George -in-the- East; St. George's, 
Bloomsbury ; St. George’s, Queen’s Square ;, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square; St. John’s, 
Westminster; St. John’s, Horsleydown ; 
St. Luke’s, Old Street; St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal Green ; and St. Mary-le-Strand. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘“ENTENTE CorRDIALE” (10 S. viii. 168 ; 
ix. 194, 338, 418, 472).—I have at my elbow 
a medal, upon one side of which these;words 
are inscribed: ‘“‘ Definitive treaty of peace 
and amity between Great Britain and France 
signed at Paris May 30, 1814.” 

The other shows a female draped figure 
holding in her right and left hands respec- 
tively an olive branch and a horn of plenty, 
encircled by the quotation, ‘‘ On earth peace, 
good will to men.” Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


AsxkwiTH or AsquitH (10 S. ix. 461).— 
The following references to the Asquith 
and Ayscough pedigrees, some of which 
have already been noted in my ‘ 
of Yorkshire,’ appearing in Yorkshire Notes 
and Queries, may Be found of some use. 

For the pedigrees of Askwith of Barrowby 
(Lincs.), see Harl. MS. 1487, fo. 148; of 
Askwith of Newstead, ibid., 1394, -fo. 148; 
1415, fo. 9b; 1420, fo. 108b; 1487, 
fo. 148; of Askwith of Osgodby (? N. 
Riding, Yorks), ibid., 1487, fo. 150b. Ask- 
with coat of arms, Harl. MS. 1394, p. 344. 
Askwith of York, vide W. Paver’s ‘ Pedi 
of the Families of the City of York,’ p. 8; 
and Foster’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 211, 
487. Pedigree of Ayscough of York, Wm. 
Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of the Co. of Yorks’ 
(vol. xxxvi. 1859, Surtees Soc.), pp. 147, 153 ; 
see also Chr. Clarkson’s ‘ History of Rich- 
mond,’ 1821, p. 252; W. Paver’s ‘ Pedi- 
grees,’ 1842, p. 10; Harl. Soc., iv. 77 ; vii. 


‘of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 


37, 38; viii. 59;  Foster’s ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees,’ 27, 29, 30; Surtees’s ‘ Durham,’ 
iii. 227, 318; Thornton’s ‘ Nottingham- 
shire, ii. 253; The Genealogist, iii. 342-5; v. 
189; Fisher’s ‘History of Masham,’ 297; 
Hasted’s ‘Kent’ (‘ Hund. of Blackheath,’ 
by H. H. Drake), xv. ; Foster’s ‘ Visitations 
3. 
Pedigree of Ayscough of Skewsby (N. Riding, 
Yorks), Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of the Co. of 
Yorks’ (Surtees Soc., vol. xxxvi., 1859), 
pp. 342-4, 

Ayscough pedigree :— 

“The Genealogie or Descendent Pedegre of the 
Ascoughs, sometime Lordes of the ‘ow of 
Dalbon, Norrys, Newsam, Burstall, Thornton, 
Barcloste, Newbye, &c., in the Countie of Yorke 
and nowe of Southe Kelsey, in the Countie of 
Lincolne, &c., drawn up by and in the autograph of 
William Segar, Garter, with arms emblazoned and 
in trick.” XVII cent. 

This is a roll nine feet in length. 
J. Ho~tDEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Deene, Streatham. 


It may be as well to add that the Norse 
vid, mentioned at this reference, not merely 
means “‘ wood,” but is the actual equivalent 
of the A?-S. widu, late A.-S. wudu, Mod. E. 
wood. It occurs again in Beckwith; and in 
Widkirk, the old name of Woodkirk in York- 
shire. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Secret Passacss (10 S. ix. 490).—Exeter 
is honeycombed with ancient subterranean 
assages. Some of them possess outlets 
yond the city walls, at points where it 
would probably have been possible to commu- 
nicate secretly, unobserved by an invading 
army, with the beleaguered inhabitants. 
One of these, about a mile long, leads direct 
from Lion’s Holt to the Bishop’s Palace. 
Some fifteen years ago it was suggested 
these underground ways should be opened 
out, as an additional attraction for visitors 
of an antiquarian turn; but nothing came 
of the proposition. I remember then being 
one of a party who explored a passage 
which has an entrance near to Bampfylde 
House, the old city residence of the Bamp- 
fylde family—an ideal Tudor building, still 
in an excellent state of preservation. From 
there we made our way under the High 
Street and London Inn Square to an outlet 
in Longbrooke Street, the latter some little 
distance outside the line of the old walls. 
In some parts we were able to walk upright, 
in others only to crawl upon hands and knees. 
These Exeter passages run in various direc- 
tions, but are not continuous or connected. 
From time to time they have been built 
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into, and hence the direct course of many of 

them is blocked by the foundations of more 

modern erections. Only a few days ago 

(during the week ending June 20th) one was 

thus broken into by men carrying out exten- 

sions at the Post ce. y Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


CROOKED BILLET”’ (10 S.ix. 190, 452). 
—I am interested in H. G. P.’s communica- 
tion at the latter reference from the fact 
that I remember a similar crooked stick 
in use. A man used to call periodically 
at my father’s house in Northamptonshire 
in my _ childhood’s days, selling hosiery, 
worsted, &c. He carried his wares in two 
bundles, which were suspended from his 
shoulder, one in front and one behind, by 
means of a crooked stick. This stick, which 
was a formidable piece of wood, had probably 
been bent by some means into the required 
shape, and was always an object of great 
interest to me. JOHN T. PAGE. 


I remember that when a wood had been 
cleared of timber, men were set to work 
*‘stubbing.” Scores of the roots taken out 
were “crooked billets”’—so called by the 
stubbers, and for weeks afterwards crooked 
billets were burnt on every cottage fire. 

There was a pedlar who regularly came 
round, his wares in a couple of baskets 
slung over his shoulder ie a crooked 
billet. A sandstone hawker—Soft Sam we 
called him—brought round his stones slung 
on the backs of two donkeys, crooked billets 
being used to support the rough shelves 
upon which the sandstones were piled on 
the flanks of each donkey. 

When suitable crooked billets, naturally 
made, were not to be had, wood was boiled 
in iron pots until soft enough: then the 
““bents’’ were made, tied in position, 
and hung up to dry until the crooks were 
set. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘““ WHAT YOU BUT SEE WHEN YOU HAVEN’T 
A aun” (10 S. ix. 108, 217, 493).—Here 
but=only. The word is frequently used 
in that sense on this side of the Atlantic, 
e.g., “If I could but get that I should be 
happy.” Sr. SwITHIN. 


Hon. Mrs. Gorpon’s Sucre (10 S. ix. 
449).—The Hon. Mrs. Gordon who died 
at 39, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
on 29 May, 1813, was Catherine, only sister 
of the second Earl of Portsmouth, and widow 
of the Hon. Lockhart Gordon, third son of 
the third Earl of Aboyne. By this, his 


second marriage, the Hon. Lockhart Gordon 
had seven children, of whom’ two sons and. 
two daughters came of age. Which of 
the two daughters, Caroline or Catherine, 
was it who was married to J. C. Williams, 
Esq. ? JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SusJects (10 S. ix. 449, 497).— 
See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


xi. 33, for Margaret Clement. 
HARMATOPEGOs. 


Bren Jonson’s NAME: ITs SPELLING 
(10 S. ix. 329, 431).—I regret that at the 
second reference I inadvertently make Ben 
Jonson tell Drummond that his father, 
instead of his grandfather, ‘‘ came from Car- 
lisle.” This is the statement given in ‘ Ben 
Jonson’s Conversations with William Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden,’ chap. xiii. :— 

“His Grandfather came from Carlisle, and, he 
thought, from Annandale to it: he served King 
Henry 8, and was a —— His Father 
losed all his estate under Queen Marie, havin 
been cast in prisson and forfaitted ; at last turn’ 
Minister : so he was a minister’s son.” 

Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe (1781-1851), 
a Border man with special knowledge, thus. 
comments on this passage :— 

“Tf Ben’s grandfather went, as Jonson supposed. 
from ‘deanbials to Carlisle, which lies ve gine: it, 
he must have pronounced and written, if he could 
write, his name Johnstone. I believe there never 
was a Johnson heard of in Annandale or its vicinity ; 
but it was the nest of the Johnstones ; the lairds 
of the Lochwood, ancestors of the Marquises of 
Annandale, were the chiefs of Wamphray, Sowdean, 
Lockerbie, Gretna, &c. I have examined as many 
of their pedigrees as I possess, in order to ascertain 
if Benjamin were ever a family name among them, 
but have not found it in Annandale.” 

See Cunningham’s edition of Gifford’s ‘ Jon- 
son,’ iii. 481. Tuomas BAYNE. 


Witt1aM WINSTANLEY’S' BIRTHPLACE 
(10 S. ix. 469).—Henry Winstanley, cele- 
brated from his lamentable fate in the light- 
house erected by himself on the Eddystone 
Rock, was a descendant from an ancient 
family etablished at Walden (now Saffron 
Walden), of which William, although origin- 
ally a barber, was probably a member, and 
it is equally probable that he was born there. 
Be this as it may,:Quendon is in the parish 
of Saffron Walden, so that in any case he 
may be said to have claimed the latter as: 
his birthplace. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Nursery Rime (10 S. ix. 408, 478).—Is 
there any reference to the cadaver represented 
on tombs with worms crawling in tag? out ? 


Durham. 


| 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


ish Local Government: the Manor and the 
‘orough. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. WEss and his accomplished wife here continue 
the subject of English vernment, on which 
they have a y given us a volume regarding the 
parish and the county. The monumental quality 
of that section of the work was fully recognized by 
those best competent to judge, and now the authors 
have given us another two parts of their history, 
which are entitled to equal praise. To Teutonic 


ae of yang duly testified in the abundant | Y 


‘oot-notes, they add an enthusiasm and an instinct 
for the orderly arrangement of facts which make a 
book of the first rank. Their work is one of which 
the historians of any country might be proud. It 
will be a revelation to the expert in its wealth 


of detail, and it clears up many of the puzzling|C 


points which are, to use a scientific term, “ sur- 
vivals in culture,” and surprise us in later history 
and even in the world of to-day. Every library of 
any pretensions must possess the book, and we 
hope that there will be many to read it. 

he Courts of various hundreds, Forest Courts, 


the Court of the Manor, and the Prevalence and De- | Sch 


cay of the Lord’sCourt, are all considered, with many 
curious details. Then come the Manorial Borough, 
the City and Borough of Westminster, the pin 8 
of Wales, the administration of Municipal autho- 
rities and Close Corporations, and the progress of 
decay and reform that led to the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act which followed the Parliamentary 
struggles in the thirties of the nineteenth century 
and which is fairly described as “‘ the Municipal 
Revolution.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is that 
devoted in vol. ii. to ‘The City of London,’ though 
it is to be noticed that many other noteworthy 
centres in diverse parts of the kingdom are also 
examined with a thoroughness which is rare in this 
sort of volume. 

It is pointed out that for the first time we have a 
history of the constitutional development of the 
City of London, and the mass of materials to be 
consulted is certainly formidable enough to frighten 
any but the most determined and enthusiastic 
student. The City, even in 1689 a very crowded 
and busy district, has a curiously anomalous his- 
tory, and briefly defined for purposes of self-govern- 
ment as a resident democracy of ratepayers, it has 
kept its own ways and privileges to a remarkable 
extent, not, however, so remarkable when one con- 
siders that the power of the purse was always 
behind it in days when the world of finance was 
nothing like so stable as it is to-day. We selecta 
few things out of the mass of details laid before us 
in the text and the notes to show the interest of 
the subject. The Corporation of the City did not 
include within its jurisdiction the residence of the 
king or the offices of his ministers ; so, ‘actually 
adjoining the seat of government, it could yet shut 
its gates against the king and his officers.” The 
freedom of the City, kame Ye to most householders 
from 1689 to 1835, prevented a man from being seized 
by the pressgang for service in the Navy. The 
twenty-six little police forces of the City, not being 
under a general control, were in many cases incom- 


petent, yet the wards claimed that people of their 
own choosing and locality were likely to do best. 
The ward beadle was‘gorgeously dressed, but would 
do no active service ; and the ancient bellman who 
once called the hours confined his rounds in 1811 to 
a night or two before Christmas, with a view to a 
Christmas-box. The Court of Common Council was 
a very powerful body, proud of its views, especially 
when they represented popular feeling against 
Parliament. e Councillors feasted at great 
range on the slightest excuse, and jobbery of 
offices was unusually prevalent, the Standing 
Orders being suspended with the test freedom 
for one applicant after another. ere is much, as 
might be expected, concerning the ‘‘ Lord Mayor.” 
This title “was not in use before 1540, though 
ork had its Lord Mayor as early as 1389.” ls 
the eighteenth century the head of the City was 
supposed not to leave it for a single day, and 
had to ask leave in 1731 to a sometimes for a da 
or two to my house in Middlesex.” The genera 
verdict of the writers is that the Corporation of the 
ity of London from 1689 to 1835 fell below the 
Municipal Corporations of other large centres in 
energy and efficiency. Theneglect tosupply proper 
docks or look after the safety of property on the 
river is one clear instance of want of thought and 
enterprise. The Guildhall Library was not opened 
to the public till 1873, and the City of London 
ool, on an old endowment, was not 
established until 1835. 


In The Cornhill for July Mr. H. W. Lucy begins 
a series of recollections, ‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness,’ which are full of interest and humour. 
In the sixties Mr. any worked very hard as a 
journalist, starting with two papers in_Shrews- 

ury, the Chronicle and the Observer. He learnt 
shorthand laboriously, and ‘‘ pegged away, making 
ees ” whenever he saw an advertisement. 

is reminiscences should be useful to those aspi- 
rants who think themselves qualified to write with- 
out any practice. In ‘ Francis Thompson’s Cricket 
Verses’ Mr. E. V. Lucas opens up an unexpected 
side of the mystical poet. Feeble in physique and 
general health, and himself unable to ioe he yet 
glorified cricket in unforgettable style, and his 
verses deserve to added to all anthologies of 
the subject. Mr. MacHugh on ‘The Winning of 
Canada’ writes of history which is little known, 
but ought to be familiar to all a. 
Robert Cecil reviews *The Man-Katers of Tsavo,’ 
a noteworthy book ; and C. J. D. has a neat set of 
verses ‘ At Christie’s.’ ‘The Electric Theory of 
Matter’ is a posthumous article by W. A. Shen- 
stone, who has done much to popularize science in 
The Cornhill. ‘ Hampden and Hampden’s Country,” 
by Mr. Marcus Dimsdale, is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the patriot’s history; more about the 
country would have been rete. We cannot 
conceive a writer who has been on Little Hampden 
— for instance, refusing a word or two to 
its charm. 


In The Nineteenth Century the ping ee Burnley 
has a short but trenchant article on ‘The Present 
Stage of Church Reform.’ He points out that 
Convocation and the so-called ‘Representative 
Church Council” are both very unsatisfactory 
bodies. Prof. Barnes follows with some remarks 
on ‘The Lambeth Conference and the “‘ Athanasian 
Creed ”’ which will meet, we think, with general 
sympathy. The “ omission of the rubric requiring 
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its public recitation” is suggested. ‘A French 
View of Bernard Shaw,’ by M. Augustin Hamon, 
is a little dull, and M. Hamon quotes from himself 
rather unnecessarily. One of the maxims thus pre- 
sented is no more than a commonplace. 
Lovat’s ‘Women and the Suffrage’ quotes from 
Shakespeare, Plato, and Gladstone. The last is 
inane ; the first two are seen in pretty passages ; 
but the whole article is not so much convincing as 
sentimental. Nor are all its statements trust- 
worthy. — In ‘ Apollo and Dionysus in English’ Dr. 
Emil Reich convokes an assembly of wise Greeks, 


and makes them talk on modern England. The | py 


ult is striking, and the views put forward are 
worth r Sir Harry H. Johnston 
has an important article on ‘The Empire and 
Anthropology,’ which deserves the widest con- 
sideration. Whe advance of this new science in 
company with ethnology is one of the most hopeful 
movements of to-day. 


M. Yves Guyot opens Zhe Fortnightly with a 
revised lecture concerning ‘The Influence of 
English Thought on the French Mind,’ a subject to 
which increasing attention is being paid. The 
writer’s English might have been improved by a 
candid friend, but his points are well made, and he 
does not indulge in idle rhetoric. Mr. H. C. 
Minchin in his ‘Glimpses of Dr. Thomas Fuller’ 
irritates us by dragging in quotations of no 
particular aptitude. There is little new in this 

per. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in ‘The Mistress of 
oa Tew’ writes much better, but is not precisely 
a Matthew Arnold. Some such gifts as Arnold’s 
are needed to give glow and colour to familiar 
history. ‘The Paton of the Unionist Party,’ 
by Mr. W. G. H. Gritten, is a hopelessly biassed 
article. Baron Pierre de Coubertin, in a paper well 
translated into English, is very interesting concern- 
ing the guestion ‘Why I Revived the Olympic 
Games.’ The suggestions for preserving the dignity 
of such meetings should not be neglected in this age 
of ‘7 advertisement and newspaper clamour. 
Mr. Francis Gribble has an able article on Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s views and position as writer and 
critic. 

The is ins its usual 
form ing the present Government, openin 
with The Great Haldane Imposture,’ by Lord 
Newton. Lord Desborough writes with sense and 
authority on ‘Olym ic Games Then and Now.’ The 
Rev. 8S. Skelhorn’s ‘ Inside View of the Free Church’ 
is a bitter denunciation of present-day Noncon- 
formity, including some generalizations which we 
cannot admit as veracious. Mr. Charles Whibley 
brings his cleverness to bear on ‘Shakespeare and a 
National Theatre.’ ‘Mr. Gould’s Tennis, by Bisque, 
is a notable criticism of the play of to-day in detail. 
The young American’s achievement is somewhat 
dscountall by the fact that few players in England 
can afford to give so much time and practice to the 

me, having a livelihood or a sense of self-imposed 

uties to wong § their time. We are well pleased 
with the Rev. R. L. Gales’s paper ‘A Word for the 
Village Public-House.’ A writer of such know- 
ledge and discrimination ought to give us a book on 
country life. ‘American Affairs,’ by Mr. A. 
Maurice Low, deals, of course, with the chances of 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft for the Presidency. The 
former has, we learn, lost the aid of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Hearst’s formidable newspapers. We are 
interested to notice that the New York Sun is 


raised for ‘‘the perfection of its English.” Mr. 
low is an able writer, but this verdict suggests 
doubts as to his standards of expression. 
hardly a single newspaper in this count 


There is 
which 


y | puts a reasonable curb on the slipshod style of its 
weakest contributors. A cheaper edition of Mr. 
Oliver’s ‘ Alexander Hamilton’ is the occasion for a 
peer by Mr. Bernard Holland of that brilliant 


The Burlington Magazine, in an editorial article 
on ‘The Affairs of the National Gallery,’ pleads 
reasonably for more liberty of action for the 
irector, who is at present hampered by the 
Trustees. Mr. Epstein’s sculpture in the Strand is 
defended. The French and English sections of Art 
at the Franco-British Exhibition are the subject of 
excellent articles, by Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. 
Robert Ross respectively. The work of the latter 
is admirable, and illuminated by an incisive wit 
which makes the best of reading. The frontispiece, 
‘The Passage of the Ravine’ by Géricault, is a 
spirited piece of painting well annotated by Prof. 

olmes. Mr. Lionel Cust chronicles an important 
addition to the National Portrait Gallery in a 
— of Lady Margaret Beaufort, the mother of 

enry VII.,and the founder of two colleges at 
Cambridge. The picture, formerly in Viscount 
Powerscourt’s collection, was purchased this year 
for the nation, and its acquisition is a matter for 
“aaron congratulation. Sir W. Martin Conway 

gins an arrangement of ‘ Diirer’s Works in their 
Order,’ which ought to lead to some important dis- 
cussion, and settlement of disputed questions. An 
American writer, Mr. Hamilton Field, has an amply 
illustrated paper on ‘The Art of Kiyonaga,’ a 
fascinating Japanese artist ; and there are various 
notes which maintain the high standard of The 
Burlington as an expert publication. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices:— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pas in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tu 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
_ THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENUM contains Articles on 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. LETTERS OF CORTES. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT IN FRANCE—LA DECOUVERTE DU VIEUX MONDE PAR UN 
ETUDIANT DE CHICAGO—FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY — THE 
PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. 

CHARTERS, BULLS, AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE ABBEY OF 
INCHAFFRAY. 

THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. LOVE'S SHADOW. THE FOURTH SHIP. DOMINY’S 
DOLLARS. LADY ATHLYNE. LADY JULIA’S EMERALD. THE BLACK BAG. 
THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. LAW BOOKS. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AS I KNEW HER. A FAMILY CHRONICLE. MEMOIRS OF EDWARD 
VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. INDIAN FOLK TALES. MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. 

HEREDITY. THE LABYRINTH OF ANIMALS. AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. THE HANDYMAN’S ENQUIRE WITHIN. REPORT OF 
THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

BRITISH PICTURES AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


J 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


HERBERT SPENCER’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 

OMAN’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED. CORRESPONDANCE DE STENDHAL. 

VERSE, NEW AND OLD. 

OUR —— TABLE :—The Worker’s Handbook; The Inward Light; Reinach on the Affaire 

us. 

NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE; THE WINCHESTER PAGEANT; NOTES FROM PARIS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Electricity and Magnetism ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Peel Heirlooms; Other Exhibitions; The Stephen G. Holland Sale: Gossip ; 
Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Otello ; Iphigenia in Tauris ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—M. Severin-Mars in ‘Un Honnete Homme’ and ‘ La Derniére Soirée de Brummell.’ 

MISCELLANEA :—* Palarp.” 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 


LORD MORLEY’S MISCELLANIES 
AND 
J. McCABE’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF G. J. HOLYOAKE. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.”"—-Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historica) 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 

‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 

' generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur @’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


GARDEN ERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


| and many of the most 
| Eminent Men of Science 
| at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. _ Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 


Published JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRAN Bream’s Buil Chancery Iane, E.C.; and Printed by 
EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, July i, 1908, 
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